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Hotes. 


IVY LANE, STRAND. | 
Mr. P. Norman’s volume on ‘London | 
Vanished and Vanishing,’ noticed at 10t §, 
iv. 538, was one of the most interesting of | 
the topographical works published during 
the past year. Many additions to his list 
will undoubtedly have to be made from time 
to time, but the interestin any future edition 
would be materially increased if a chapter on 
‘Vanished and Vanishing Streets’ were in- 
cluded. Even narrow passages, into which 
few or no dwellings opened may have con- 
tained houses or possessed associations worthy 
of being recorded. To one of this latter kind 
I desire to draw attention, viz., to Ivy Lane, 
Strand, nearly opposite the Vaudeville 
Theatre. This, after having existed for 
several centuries, has within the last few 
years been obliterated, so far as the public 
are concerned, without any special notice of 
its loss being taken in any of the newspapers. 
The extension of the Hotel Cecil westwards 
absorbed this lane into its precincts, and its 
entrance is now closed by an iron gate. 
Ivy Lane was one of several narrow 
steep passages which acted as waterways, in 
transmitting to the river various streams 





which descended from the higher ground of 
Covent Garden and its vicinity, especially on 
the eastern side. In July, 1607, the supply 
of water to Durham House is stated to be 
derived from ‘‘a certain spring head or con- 
duit situate in the Covent Garden ” (Hatfield 
MSS. Deeds, 226/14). The overflow from this 
would pass towards Ivy Lane. 

These rivulets are thus described in Jesse’s 
‘London’ (1871), iii. 317 :— 

‘* These streams were spanned by as many bridges, 
the remains of one of which, consisting of a single 


| Stone arch about eleven feet in length, were dis- 
| covered in 1802, during the construction of a new 
| sewer a little to the eastward of St. Clement’s 


Church. The two others were severally known as 
Strand Bridge and Ivy Bridge; the site of both 
bridges being pointed out by Strand Lane and Ivy 
sridge Lane, which anciently formed the channels 
through which the two rivulets flowed to the 


| Thames.” 


The earliest account we possess of these 
structures is thus related by Stow :— 

‘*Then had yee in the high street a faire bridge, 
called Strand Bridge, and under it a lane or way, 
downe to the landing place on the banke of 
Thames...... Ivie Bridge in the high street, which 
had a way under it, leading downe to the Thames, 
the like as sometime had the Strand bridge, is now 
taken downe.”—‘ London’ (1633), 490-1. 


Mr. Norman describes the former, but omits 


_ all reference to the latter. 


Ivy Lane, also known as Ivy Bridge Lane 


‘and Ivy Bridge (the last term is used on the 


Ordnance map of 1894-6), was crossed at its 


| Strand entrance by a narrow bridge, so that 


foot passengers could travel along the path- 
way dryshod ; while at the riverside the lane 
terminated in a landing-place, causeway, or 
small pier. A similar arrangement existed 
in the case of the other Strand lanes 
traversed by streams. Now some of the 
standard works on London make the singular 
error of describing these bridges as identical 
with the landing-places, thereby placing 
them at the wrong end of their respective 
lanes, as in the following extract from Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ Handbook for London’ (1849) :— 

“Ivy Bridge, Ivy Lane, Strand. A _ pier and 
besides at the bottom of Ivy-bridge-lane.”—Vol. ii. 
’. ve 

“Strand Lane......led, in the olden time, to 
Strand-bridge (or pier), in the same way that Ivy- 
lane, in the Strand, led to Ivy-bridge (or pier).”— 
Vol. ii. p. 787. 
Apparently based on these entries, Thorn- 
bury, in ‘Old and New London,’ records 
similar errors (iii. 77, 101); although, singu- 
larly enough, he alludes to ‘*‘Strand Bridge,’ 
as applied by Stow and others to a bridge 
am the Strand” (iii. 77). Cunningham may 
possibly have been misled by the plan of the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields contained 
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in Strype’s edition of Stow published in 
1755, which shows the whole length of Ivy 
Lane, but is lettered only at its river end as 
*“*Tvy Bridge ” (ii. 650). 

When these bridges were removed is un- 
known; most probably their removal took 
place in the sixteenth century, some time 
after the Strand was paved. 


The following are the points of interest | 


connected with Ivy Lane :— 
1. It was one of the landing-places for 
goods for Covent Garden Market. 


2, In 1584 Queen Elizabeth gave Durham | 


House to Sir W. Ralegh, and he resided 


there until he was deprived of it by James I. | 


in 1603. Ivy Lane formed the original 


boundary of the Durham estate, and sepa- | 


rated it from the land on its eastern side, on 
which Sir Robert Cecil (afterwards Earl of 
Salisbury) erected Salisbury House. 

3. As recorded by Stow, it 


minster on that South side ” (491). 
4. The Duke of York (afterwards James IT.) 


was taken prisoner in 1648, and confined in| 
St. James’s Palace, whence he escaped, and, | 


passing down Ivy Lane, took a boat at the | 


stairs there, and proceeded to Gravesend, 
and ultimately to Rotterdam. 


5. Amongst the documents belonging to} 
Fields is one headed | 


St. Martin-in- the- 
“Rate towardes the repaires of Ivey Bridge, 
1651.” And in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of the same parish for the same year “ there 
is given the details of a collection from ‘ per- 
sons of Honour and others not liveing in 


this parish towards the repaire of Ivey | 


Bridge, that they might goe with their 


horses to water’’ (Catalogue, &e., pp. 3-4). | 
The continuation of its use for this purpose | 


may (although a century later) have led 
Strype in 1755 to complain of the passage 
being ‘ very bad, and scarce fit for Use, by 
Reason of the Unpassableness of the Way” 
(650). 

6. It was thus noticed by Pepys in 1669: 
* March 22. 
nothing to be had ; and at last to the corner 
shop, going down Ivy Lane, by my Lord of 
Salisbury’s, and there got a good dinner.” 

7. During the first decade of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, it was well known to, and 
extensively used by, the public, as the ap- 


proach to the pier from which the “half- | 


penny” (not the ‘‘penny” ones, as stated 


by Cunningham) boats plied to and from) 


London Bridge. A man in a red coat stood 
at the Strand entrance to the lane to guide 
passengers. The service of boats consisted 
of the Ant, the Bee, and the Cricket ; but 


parteth the | 
Liberty of the Dutchie, and the Citie West- | 


To several cook’s shops, where | 





after the disastrous explosion of the last 
named in August, 1847, the service was dis- 
continued. T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 


SIR GILBERT PICKERING, OF TITCH- 
MARSH. 

| In 3" §8. i. 270 C. J. R. wished to know 
what relationship existed between the 
branch of Pickerings at Whaddon (baronetcy 
created 1661) and that of Titchmarsh, pre- 
vious to the marriage of Sidney Pickering. 
The will of Lucy Pickering (dated 6 July, 
1680), of Aldwinckle, Northants, single 
woman, mentions “Sir John Pickering of 
Titchmarsh” ; ‘her sister Susanna P.”; “her 
brother Mr. John P., deceased”; “her 
adopted son, Mr. Gilbert P. (son and heir 
apparent of Sir John P.)”; “her sister Mrs. 
Mary Allin”; “her nephew Sir Henry P.” ; 
‘ther nephew Mr. Charles Dryden [spelt 
Draiden]”; “her nephew Mr. Robert 
Elton” ; ‘her nephew and godson Erasmus 
Lauton.” 

In Wotton’s ‘The English Baronetage,’ 
vol. i. p. 352, London, 1741, the third son, 
Erasmus Dryden, of Titchmarsh, in com. 
Northton., Esq., married Mary, daughter of 
John Pickering, D.D., rector of Aldwinckle, 
by whom he had four sons and ten daughters : 
1. John, the Poet-Laureate, &e. Again, at 
p. 358, Charles, the eldest (son of John, Poet- 
Laureate). 

In Burke's ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1857, 
p. 324 (under Dryden), 3, Erasmus, of Titch- 
marsh, co. Northampton, married Mary, 
daughter of Rev. John Pickering, D.D..,. 
and had, (together) with daughters, four 
sons, &c. 

In Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ vol. iv., 1804, 
p. 273 (under Dryden), 3. Erasmus Dryden, 
of Titchmarsh, in Northampton, Esq., who 
married Mary, daughter of John Pickering, 
| D.D., rector of Aldwinckle, by whom he had 





| four sons and ten daughters: 1, John, the: 
Poet-Laureate, kc. Of the daughters, 2, Rose, 


was wife of —— Laughton, D.D., of Catworth, 
&e. <Again, at p. 277, John, the Poet- 
Laureate, married Lady Elizabeth Howard, 


/and had issue three sons, viz., Charles, John, 


and Henry. 

Although Wotton, Burke, and Betham 
each state that Erasmus Dryden married 
Mary, daughter of John Pickering, D.D., 
other authorities state that Mary was the 
daughter of Henry Pickering, D.D. See 
Whalley’s edition of Bridges’s ‘History of 
Northamptonshire,’ vol. ii. p. 211 :— 

‘*Tn the Parsonage house of Aldwincle All Saints. 
was born Mr. Dryden the Poet, whose Mother was. 
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daughter of Mr. Henry Pickering, rector of the 
Parish.” 
Again, at p. 210 :— 

“Boniface Pickering was Patron from 1568 on- 
wards. during which time Henry Pickering was 
Rector for ten years, dying in 1657.” [He appears 
to be the only incumbent of the name of Pickering. } 

In Baker’s ‘History of Northampton’ is 
given the Dryden pedigree, in which Erasmus 
Dryden, of Titchmarsh, who was buried in 
the “ Pickering vault,” 18 June, 1654, cet. 66, 
married Mary, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Pickering, rector of Aldwinckle, also buried 


in the Pickering vault at Titchmarsh, 14 June, | 


1676. Baker states that the poet Dryden was 
born at Aldwinckle, 1631, and married Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Berkshire. She died 1 May, 1701. 

Maunder's ‘ Biographical Treasury’ states 
(under the poet Dryden) that in 1657 he was 
secretary to his relation Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing, who was one of Cromwell’s Council ; that 
he was made Poet-Laureate in 1667, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, 1700. 


Elizabeth Creed, only surviving daughter | 
of Sir Gilbert Pickering, first baronet, is | 
responsible for a number of excellent epitaphs | 
Amongst these, in | 
1722, in the eightieth year of her age, she 


in Titchmarsh Church. 

22, ; 
wrote this :— 

“Here lies the honoured remains of Erasmus 
Dryden, esq., and Mrs. Mary Pickering, his wife. 
He was the third son of Sir Erasmus Dryden, an 
ancient Baronet, who lived with great honour in 
this country in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. 
Dryden was a very ingenious worthy Gentleman 
and Justice of the Peace in this county. He married 


Mrs. Mary Pickering, daughter of the Reverend | 
Dr. Pickering, of Aldwinkle, and Granddaughter | 
of Sir Gilbert Pickering, Kt. Of her it may be truly | 

| 


said,” &e. 


In searching the Visitations of North- | 


amptonshire we find that a gap occurs 
between those of 1564 and those of 1618-9. 
Wotton remarks on this gap in ‘The English 
Baronetage, vol. iv. pp. 346-7, London, 
1741 :— 


“Sir Gilbert Pickering, of Titchmarsh, Knt., | 


eldest son and heir [of John Pickering, of Titch- 
marsh ]. 
that the vacuum between the two visitations is 


rightly filled up, and the age of Sir John, successor | 


to Sir Gilbert, very well answers; but this Sir 
Gilbert’s Lady or younger children cannot by it be 
found.” 

In the ‘ Visitations, Northants, made in 
1564 and 1618-9, edited by Walter C. Met- 
calf, F.S.A., London, 1887, we find that Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, of Titchmarsh, Knt. (son 
and heir of John Pickering, of Titchmarsh), 
married Elizabeth, daughter of —— Haggard, 
of Born, Cambs, and had issue John Picker- 


N.B. By the Inquisition I think it plain | 


ing, of Titchmarsh, son and heir 1619, who. 
married Susan, daughter of Erasmus Dryden 
| of Canons Ashby, Northants, Esq.; Mary : 
| Frances, sp.; Elizabeth, uxor of Robert 
| Horsman, of Kensington, co. Middlesex. 

| 





The tombstone evidence mentioned above 
would add another son to Sir Gilbert’s issue 
(according to Metcalf), viz., Rev. Dr. Picker- 
| ing, who, according to Whalley-Bridges, was 
| Henry Pickering, rector of Aldwinckle, who. 
| died in 1657, sepult. Aldwinckle, thus = 
| Here lyeth the body of Henry Pickering, 
| __ Rector of this Church the space of 10 years 
Who departed this life the —— day of September. 

1657, et. 73. ; 

| Lucy Pickering, whose will is dated 6 July 
1680, is probably another child of Sir Gilbert 

Pickering, and ‘ther brother Mr. John 
Pickering, deceased,” was physician of Ald- 
winckle, and his arms prove his identity, A 
brass in Aldwinckle All Saints’, fixed on the 
wall in the fourth aisle, bears the following 
arms and inscription: Ermine, a lion ram. 
| pant (azure, for Pickering), quartering three 
a (gules, for Lascelles). Crest, a 
ion’s gamb. (erect and eras Zay OY . 

Pehl se ( 1 erased az., armed or, 


Veni Creator. 
Here resteth the body of John Pickering 
| *hysitian, a 
Who dyed the Sth day of October, 1659, 
Epitaph. 
Reader thou art sick to death, more danger in 
Thy soul the less thou feelest, purge out thy sin; 
Oh seeke to live (I studied cures) and found ; 
| Christ’s precious blood left balm for every wound : 
| Dear eye, peruse, refourme, redeem, fulfill ‘ 
My lines, thy life, thy tyme, God's holie will. 
Abi Viator. 

The deceased I. P. wrote this epitaph 1652, et. lvi. 

Lucy’s ‘‘sister Susanna P.” might refer to 
her sister-in-law, Sir John Pickering’s wife 
Susan or Susanna Dryden. “Her sister 
Mrs. Mary Allin,” is perhaps the daughter 
quoted by Metcalf in the ‘Visits. Northants,’ 
As Edward Dryden married Elizabeth, sister 
of Sir Thomas Allen, or Allin, and daughter 
of Edward Allen, or Allin, of Finchley, it is 
not at all improbable that Mary Pickering 
also married into this family. ‘* Her nephew 
Sir Henry Pickering” is very probably the 
| baronet of Whaddon (created 1661; and it 
'may be he that was knighted 1 Feb , 1657 ; 
| see Metcalf, * A Book of Knights’). G.E. om 
|*Complete Baronetage,’ states, “ Sir Henry 
| 
| 


Pickering, Ist Bart. of Whaddon, was the 
only son of the Rev. Henry Pickering, D.D., 


| rector of Aldwincle”; and if this be the 


'case, it affords sufficient proof that Lucy 
must have been a sister to the Rev. Henry 
_ Pickering, since how else could she have- 
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heen aunt to Sir Henry Pickering, of | some confirmation of this that the author 
Whaddon ? j of the ‘Defence’ lays stress upon Greene’s 

‘*Luey’s nephew, Mr. Charles Dryden or | mention of Whittington College in his 
Draiden” was the eldest son of John, Poet- | address to the reader preceding Part III. 
Laureate, by his wife Elizabeth. ‘Her | He dwells upon this in his own address “To 
nephew Robert Elton” probably married one | the Reader.” The Third Part, the ‘Disputa- 
of the ten sisters of John, Poet-Laureate ; and | tion,’ and the ‘Defence,’ all bear the date 
lastly, “her nephew Erasmus Lauton” in all | 1592. If any of Greene’s undoubted tracts 
probability was a son of the marriage of | on conny-catching succeeded the ‘ Defence,’ 
Rose, the Poet-Laureate’s second eldest sister, | we should expect to find a mention of the 
with —— Lauton, D.D., of Catworth. |latter, which I have not traced. We should 

It is stated at 4!" S. vi. 47 that “Mary | still expect it in Greene’s ‘ Quip,’ but, on the 
Pickering was married at St. Mary's Church, | contrary, as Iam about to show, the ‘ Quip,’ 
Dublin, on Aug. 10, 1773, to her cousin- | makes free use of the ‘ Defence.’ This might 
german Henry Rudkin, Esq., of Wells, co.| be taken as an argument in favour of 
Carlow (son of Henry Rudkin and Deborah, | Greene’s having written the latter. On the 
fourth daughter of Franks Bernard)” As/ whole, I think it was written by some con- 
may be expected after reading 10'S. ii. 421, | federate or friend, jointly perhaps, with the 
‘Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bart.: Bernard and} acrimonious parts placed prominently to 
Rudkin Families; no such entry appears in | confer interest and reality upon the attack. 


St. Mary’s register for 1773. / When the author of the ‘Defence’ proves 
Joun A. Ruvert-Jones. | ‘*Maister R. G.” to be a conny-catcher 
Penbryn, Chesham Bois. himself, by his having sold the same play, 


'* Orlando Furioso,’ to the Queen’s Players for 
oe or seeeaiaies twenty nobles, and, when they were in the 
ROBERT GREENE'S PROSE WORKS. | country, having sold it for as much more to 
(See 10S. iv. 1, $1, 162, 224, 483.) the Lord Admiral’s men, he brings an accusa- 
Dyce’s list of Greene’s prose works—and tion Greene would have rebutted, were it 
of the tracts ascribed to him—does not con-| possible. No doubt every one knew it, and 
tain an important tract already mentioned, it was useless to attempt to do so. Still, 
‘‘ The Defence of Conny-catching, or A Con- Greene can hardly be conceived as referring 
futation of those two injurious Pamphlets | to the incident in such terms, or in any 
published by R. G. against the practitioners terms. ; : ; 
of many Nimble- witted and mysticall| Greene’s ‘‘style” varies so widely in these 
Sciences. By Cuthbert Conny - catcher, tracts from the Euphuistical Greene that 
1592.” This witty tract is included in| an argument upon it carries little weight. 
Greene’s works in Hazlitt’s ‘General Index’; I find, however, a number of expressions in 
and quotations from it in the ‘New English the ‘Defence’ which are nowhere used by 
Dictionary’ are ascribed to Greene. Those| Greene. There is also a deal of legal jargon 
who maintain it is by Greene, upon whom it | interspersed, that he does not usually show 
is a venomous attack, do so upon the ground, familiarity with (xi. 52-8; and elsewhere). 
I believe, that it was a catchpenny, and | And there are, taken in their order as they 
written to advertise and prolong the series. | occur, the following terms (not technical 
Grosart, happily, reprints it, bub E quite ones due to the subject of the ‘ Defence ) 
agree with him that it is not by Greene. See | unused by Greene, or used only later in his 
his note in vol. xi. p. 40. I reject it as} ‘Quip.’ 
Greene’s even more confidently upon other) ‘‘I might at the nexte Midsommer have 
ground than that there adduced: upon worne Doctor Storie’s cappe for a favor” 
evidence of language and style. And since | (p. 44). That is to say, I might have been 
there is a distinct connexion between this) hanged, equivalent to a ‘*'Tyburn tippet.” 
tract and Greene’s most famous piece, the Dekker and Taylor the Water-poet have 
‘Quip for an Upstart Courtier,’ I believe it | ‘‘Storie’s cap” several times. On the fol- 
is worth while to consider the question a! lowing page there is a truly humorous sketch 
little closely. of a coney-catcher’s discomfiture, due to 
At the very outset a difficulty confronts | Greene’s tracts, that Greene could not for 
us. Why two injurious pamphlets, when we/| the life of him have penned. Stow tells us 
have the three parts of ‘Conny-catching,’ | (‘Chronicle, 1571), ‘‘ The first of June John 
and the ‘ Disputation,’ apparently making} Story, a Doctor of the Canon law......was 
four of about equal length? I think the} drawne to Tiburn and there hanged.” Was 
writer lumps the first three in one, and itis! he allowed to wear his academicals for a 
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favour? There was a ballad on it. ‘I be- 
gan to gather into him gently” (45)=urge 
him. ‘ Palpable ass” (46). “ Penman” (46). 
*‘ Ale-knight” (46). “Braines beaten to the 
yarking up of ballads” (49)=experienced in. 
“The old Cole hath such quirkes and quid- 
dities” (53)=old rip. * Dead stuff” (53)=un- 
marketable. ‘‘ Shoots out in the lash” (53) 
=runs riot? ‘ Your mashippe ” (54, 69, &c.). 
‘‘Reaching wit” (58). ‘‘If there were a 
dormer built to it” (59). ‘‘ His bloody lugges” 
(62) = bleeding ears, Scotch earlier. ‘“ Hopper 
[of mill with] false hole” (66); this is in 
‘Quip’ (xi. 282), but not elsewhere. ‘* Ale- 
wife unless she nick her pots” (68), a vint- 
ner’s cheat. “The chalk must walk” (68)= 
score up a bill. ‘‘Ostry faggots” (68)— 
scamped fuel. This is in ‘Quip’ (275), and a 
good deal of the vintner’s pri (69) is 
developed there to greater length (278-9). 
“Butcher with his prickes...... puffe up his 
meate” (69), repeated in ‘Quip’ (274). 
“Draper his darke shop to shadow the dye 
and wooll of his cloth” (69), repeated in 





‘Quip’ (277). “One of the Pantry ” (79, 71). 
“Cosmographize” (72). ‘‘ Mustachies after | 
the lash of Lions...... peak pendent” (72), 
repeated, with much of this description of | 
a fashionable gallant, in ‘Quip’ (247). | 
“Madril,” ‘‘Alcaires,” and “Terra firma” 
(73): the earliest example of last, perhaps. 
“He pronounst his words like a bragout” 
(80), this pipned [?] bragout” (74); no other 
examples in ‘N.E.D.’ “Alla Neapolitano” 
(74), “ AIP? espagnole” (72), “Alla revolto” 
(76), ‘* Alla mode de France” (72), ‘ Alla | 
boone voyage” (27). ‘* Pilling and polling ” 
(76). “Lock worn at left ear” (76). ‘* Mag- 
nifico” (77, 99). “They stand upom circum- 
stances” (79). “A kind of scholastical 
paragon ” (80). “Past, As 2x preesentt......as 
far as Carmen herotcum” (80). ‘* Held up his 
head like a Malt horse” (80). ‘At the 
boordes end” (83). “The Poligamoi or bel- 
swaggers of the country” (85). _‘* The Vene- 
tian and the gallogascaine is stale, and trunk 
slop out of use,” &ec. (95). ‘Italian wing” 
(95), tailoring. “ Fightin Mile-end under...... 
Duke of Shoreditch ” (95). “To use the figure 
Pleonasmos ILisce oculis” (96), the tailoring 
coney-catching is hardly repeated in the 
Quip,’ which follows there another source 
more closely. “ Hell under tailors shop- 
board ” (96), 240 in ‘Quip’ “Snip and 
Snap” (96). ‘Divel lookte over Lyncolne” 


(97). “Richest billiment lace” (97). ‘ French 
— house” (97). “This Glorioso...... this 
owical huffe snuffe” (98). 
The above list, which might be extended 
with law terms and cozening words, contains 





a number of terms which are not known 
earlier, and several that are not known else- 
where. None of them occurs in Greene’s 
works except those few that are transferred 
from this tract to Greene’s ‘Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier. Without the negative 
evidence that none of the “Greeneisms” 
appears here, I think it amounts to proof 
that the tract was by another hand ; but 
that Greene made use of it in his ‘ Quip’ is 
obvious. It is well known that this tract 
is borrowed by Greene—in idea, in structural 
characteristics, and sometimes in language— 
from ‘The Debate between Pride and Lowli- 
ness’ (1569). But the latter is a very tedious 
poem, whereas Greene’s prose is full of wit 
and living interest, one of the best things he 
wrote. As was his way, Greene makes no 
acknowledgment in his dedications (there 
are two) of his obligations. But, as Collier 
says in his introduction to the earlier tract 
(Shaks. Soc., 1841), ‘the stole the whole sub- 
stance of it and put it into prose.” And we 
may be thankful to him for doing so, and 
remember also that acknowledgments of this 
kind in Greene’s time, and in later times, 
were hardly dreamt of. Collier goes on to 
say that the beginning, middle, and end of 
the ‘Debate’ and of Greene’s ‘Quip’ corre- 
spond very closely ; and he calls attention to 
the fact that Harvey in his attacks upon 
Greene has not made abundant use of this 
offence against him. I find a passage in 
Harvey which, oddly enough, would show 
that he did not know of the ‘ Debate,’ and 
indicates that he himself was the suggester 
of the ‘Quip. It is in his reply to Lyly, 
written in 1589 (Grosart’s ‘ Harvey,’ ii. 187) ; 
‘* Witt might devise a pleasurable Dialogue 
betwixt the Leather Pilch and the Velvet 
coate ; and helpe to persuade the better to 
deale neighbourly with the other ; the other 
to content himselfe with his owne calling.” 
In Lyly’s tract (‘Pappe with an Hatchet,’ 
1588-9) it is agreeable to see what excellent, 
vigorous, and amusing English that writer 
could make use of when he chose tolay down 
his mantle of Euphuism that fashion 
enforced him to adhere to. It is the most 
readable of the Martinist series, outside 
Nashe. As a final word on Euphuism [I 
would refer to Furness’s excellent study of it 
in his introduction to ‘Love’s Labour's 
Lost,’ 1904, Variorum Shakespeare, which 
has just reached me. C. Hart. 
(To be continued.) 





BooksELLERS’ CaTaLocurs.—I was greatly 
interested in reading a note by Col. Prideaux 
on ‘Auctioneers’ Catalogues’ in Z’he Pul- 
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lishers’ Circular, for 13 May, 1905, pp. 540-41. 
He registered a complaint against incorrect 
and incomplete descriptions of books. It is 
needless to say that there are some excellent 
sale-catalogues issued by certain English 
book-dealers; but it is, in my opinion, 
equally obvious that in some quarters there 
is room for improvement. I believe that 
there are many enterprising dealers who 
would add largely to their sales by a logical 
arrangement of their catalogues. My own 
preference is for the Dewey decimal system 
of classification. If this be adopted, let the 
first page inside of cover be devoted to a 
combined key and table of contents. The 
catalogue proper will follow, arranged in 
accordance with the decimal system, each 
subject by itself in alphabetic order by 
authors’ surnames. If the list conclude with 
a good author-index in one alphabet, so 
much the better. This need add very little 
to the expense. I venture to think that the 
above plan (which involves nothing compli- 
cated) would so materially increase the ac- 
cessibility, and therefore the usefulness, of 
the catalogues, that the clientele of dealers 
who issue them would be considerably aug- 
mented. This is a busy world, and one has 
not the time to wade through the average 
author-catalogue, if one happens to be inter- 
ested in certain subjects. 
EvGene F. McPIKeE. 
Chicago. 


JosepH NOLLEKENS’s Liprary.—J. T. Smith 
in his ‘Nollekens and his Times’ 
edition) says :— 

“Mr. Nollekens’s prints, drawings, and books of 
prints, were sold by Mr. Evans, in Pall Mall, on 
Phursday, December 4, 1823. They principally con- 
sisted of nearly the entire works of Nicolas 
Poussin ; a fine collection of the engravings after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures: several sketch- 
books filled by Mr. Nollekens when at Rome; and 
numerous drawings also by him, made upon the 
backs of letters.” 

This date is incorrect : the sale took place on 
Thursday, 18 December, and following day. 
Lhe biographer is also at fault in describing 
the lots. A copy of the catalogue, filled in 
by Mr. Arch of Cornhill, is before me, but I 
cannot find that any of these interesting 
drawings and engravings were offered. There 
were sketch-books and a very large number 
of original drawings by Cipriani, of which 
Smith secured lot 331, ‘Thirty - four 
Academy studies in red and black chalk,” 
for 2/. 10s. Lots 307-19 included drawings 
and prints by Malton, Sir William Chambers, 
and Cozens. Lot 284 was ‘Collection of 
inscriptions upon monuments and under 


(1895 | 


busts executed by Joseph Nollekens, Esq., 
manuscript ” ; but nothing else of his occurs, 
and the name of Sir Joshua Reynolds is not 
mentioned. It is perhaps worth noting that 
some of the legatees secured parcels of prints 
and _ books. 

There must be an explanation for these 
errors in the biography, and it is possible 
Smith had in view some of the ‘‘studio 
fittings” sold) by Christie on Thursday, 
3 July, 1823, at Mortimer Street, and on the 
two following days in Pall Mall (p. 395). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





39, Hillmarton Road. 


Lone Spercues AN InNeitction. — Much 
merriment has been caused by the discovery 
that in the Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead’ an 
ancient declared he had “not inflicted long 
lectures” on his hearers. But this is curiously 
matched by a plea for his soul uttered by 
Hugh Grove (Loyalist) at his execution, 
16 May, 1665 (vol. iit, Thurloe’s collections) : 
‘*Good people, I was never guilty of much 
rhetorick, nor ever loved long speeches in my 
life, therefore you cannot expect either of 
them at my death. All I desire is your 
hearty prayers for my soul,” &c. 

In view of the Egyptian discovery, this 
seems a very close second for England. 

W. Youna. 

Wituram Brake. —In 8st" §. xi. 302 and 
gt §. i. 454 I stated that the engravings 
in Salzmann’s ‘Gymnastics’ were wrongly 
attributed to this artist and engraver. 

In consequence of the observations about 
this book in my bibliography ‘Swimming,’ 
published in 1904 (p. 219), Mr. THomas 
Winpsor showed (10% S. il. 383) that the 
‘Gymnastics’ was wrongly attributed by 
the translator to Salzmann, and that the real 
author of the original German book was Guts 
Muths. 

I have just come across another book in 
which the pictures are wrongly attributed to 
Blake. In Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes,’ part v. p. 1300, 
the illustrations to Lamb's ‘ Tales from Shake- 
speare,’ fourth edition, 1822, are said to be 
by William Blake. The engravings to this 
and the three previous editions, according to 
the British Museum Catalogue, are by W. 
Mulready, afterwards tA. The style seems 
to show that they are not by Blake, though 
there is every probability that he engraved 
Mulready’s drawings, which would be very 
much Blaked in the process. 

tALPH THOMAS. 


Cotour TrANsITION. — It may be note- 
worthy that both in Old Cymric (or Welsh) 
and Irish, as well as in other Celtic languages, 
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one and the same adjective is used to denote 
grey, green, and light blue, viz., glds. Ac- 
cording to Al. Macbain’s ‘ Etymological 
Gaelic Dictionary’ (Inverness, 1896), this 
word is probably allied to Engl. and Germ. 
glass, glas (on account of its transparency ?). 
Compare also Gr. yAav«ds (1) gleamy, glar- 
ing, (2) light-blue, (3) grey, and its well-known 
Homeric compound yAavxdris, applied to 
Pallas Athene. H. Kress. 


DrYDEN ON THE TeKELITES.—The follow- 
ing lines occur in the Epilogue to ‘ Constan- 
tine the Great’ (1684) :— 

There were a sort of wights 
(I think my author calls them 7'ekelites). 

Sir Walter Scott (vol. x. p. 388), in a foot- 
note, explains the meaning of this nickname 
for the Whigs, and quotes several instances 
of its use from contemporary writers. It 
was probably Sir Robert L’Estrange who 
gave it currency, as it is to be found in 
No. 394 of Zhe Observator (29 Aug, 1683), 
where its meaning has to be explained to 
“Trimmer.” i a 


PepIGREE Dirricuntres: Mary StapLeTON 
or Stoucuton.—In 9 §. ix. 245 Mr. G. F. T. 
SHERWOOD discourses upon “how to deal 
with difficult questions of pedigree.” Having 
recently encountered a puzzling situation 
myself, I venture to seek permission to 
place it on record, in the hope of promoting 
a solution. My great - great - grandfather, 
James Stapleton, then living at Hounslow, 
was married at Epsom Church, to an Epsom 


woman, by licence, on 27 September, 1763. | 


His son, my great-grandfather, in 1845, had 
occasion to procure a certificate of the Epsom 
parish register entry. 
certificate, the woman’s name occurs first as 


Mary Stoughton, and secondly (where she | 


makes her mark by way of signature) as 


Mary Soughton, or one letter shorter. This | 


variation would be insignificant, only it 
happens that my great-grandfather (who 


surely ought to have known the maiden name | 


of his own mother) appears to have quoted it 


as Southgate when applying by letter for the | 
certificate, as the then vicar of Epsom (1845) | 


wrote :— 

“In the careless manner in which the registers 
were formerly kept, 1 have little doubt the name 
was entered for Southgate, especially as the party | 
seems to have been unable to write her name. | 
There can, however, be little doubt as to the 
parties being those whose certificate you require.” | 

An obvious way of finally settling the 
question of the correct form of the surname 
was to obtain a copy of the marriage licence, 
dated one day previous to the marriage. 





According to this | 


But, strange to say, this action resulted in a 
worse muddle than ever, for there it occurs 
as Mary Fletcher. Finally, in the reasonable 
hope that the woman was a native of Epsom, 
| the parish register for the year of her birth 
| (1740), and thereabouts, was searched for a 
baptismal record under any of the above 
| names, but without result. 
| I may add that the eldest son of the con- 
| tracting parties, Edward Stapleton, a West 
| India merchant (and a retired ensign of the 
| 11th W. I. Regiment), owned real estate at 
| Dorking in 1817, when he died abroad. As 
‘he belonged to a Nottinghamshire family, it 
}is just possible this was inherited through 
| his mother. ALFRED STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 





@ucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 

| formation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CANADIAN CoLLEGE oF ARMs —Will those 
of your readers possessing pedigrees, arms, 
and rank of Jacobite titles, as well as titles 
“attainted” for their possessors’ loyalty to 
the legitimate Constitution and Crown of 
Scotland, Britain, and Ireland under the 
Stuart dynasty, send such information to me 
here? Our College of Arms has_ heraldic 
right in Canada. All the above titles were 
regarded as legitimate by the kings of France 
—so proclaimed in Canada until 1763, when 
Canada was ceded to Great Britain. By the 
Treaty of Cession the british Crown agreed 
that rights and privileges of individuals of 
whatever sort should continue as under the 
former régime. By this agreement the above 
titles, as they were recognized by France, 
are legitimate in Canada. 

Also, as heraldic colleges in France have 
no legal recognition there under the French 
Republic, the possessors of French titles 
there, dating before 1763, have the right of 
legal registration in Canada, as all French 
titles of noblesse had recognition in Canada 
before Canada was ceded to Great Britain, 
which right of recognition holds in the treaty 
| of 1763 as well. 
| Viscount ForsytH DE Fronsac, 
Herald-Marshall. 


College of Arms of Canada, Ottawa. 


OWEN MANNING, THE HISTORIAN OF Sur- 
REY.—I am writing a sketch of the life of 
the Rev. Owen Manning (1721-1801), vicar 
of Godalming, and joint author of Manning 
and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey.’ Can any of 
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your readers tell me where I can find a list 
of the clergy who joined in the petition to 
Parliament, under the leadership of the Rev. 
I. Blackburne, at the ‘t Feathers” Tavern in 
1771, for obtaining relief from subscription 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles?) Manning took 
a prominent part in the movement. 

I should also be glad of references to his 
literary work and life, beyond what can be 
found in the preface to the ‘ History of Sur- 
rey,’ the obituary notices in 7'e Gentleman's | 
Magazine, Nichols's ‘ Literary Anecdotes and 
Illustrations,’ and Coles’s MSS. in the British | 
Museum. Percy MANNING. 

6, St. Aldates, Oxford. 


Witiram Erty.—This R.A. died in 1849. 
Where can I obtain information as to his 


brothers ~ their issue?) Through his 
mother, née Calverley, Etty was descended 
from Anne of Exeter ; hence the query. He 





was one of ten sons, and had at least one | 
niece, Mrs. Bennington (2 of York). There | 
was some correspondence on the Ettys in| 
the First Series, but nothing bearing on my | 
point. Ruvieny. | 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 

| 

| 

| 


SALTONSTALL OF RoGERTHORPE, YorkK.— | 
Samuel Saltonstall, of Rogerthorpe(Thoresby’s 
‘Ducatus Leodiensis’), who was probably | 
living about 1700-40, had issue by his second | 
wife Richard, W illiam of Leeds, Thom 
Elizabeth, and Anne. Is anything known of | 
their descendants ? RUvieny, 

Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 





tey. RicHarp Hottanp.—Can you or any | 
of your readers give information regarding | 
the parentage and offspring of the Rev. | 
Richard Holland, M.A., of both Cambridge | 
and Oxford, born about 1656, died 1706 ? He is 
believed to have come from Leicestershire, and 
to have been admitted a sizar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, 13 March, 16701; was 
chaplain to the Duke of Richmond, and had 
been at one time curate of St. Magnus’ and 
lecturer of All Hallows the Great, London. | 
His name appears in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (vol. xxvii. | 
p. 155); and in Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon.’ he | 
is described as | 
“of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, incorporated | 
M.A. at Oxford 15 July, 1679; rector of St. George’s, | 
Stamford, co. Lincoln, 1681-91; licensed (V.G.) 
19 June, 1686, to marry Elizabeth Quarles, of 
Stamford ; rector of Sculthorpe, co. Norfolk, 1683 ; 
and of East Mersey, co. Essex, 1703 ; author of five | 

sermons published 1698-1702.” 
TREVENEN J. HoLtanp, Col. 
Mount Ephraim House, Tunbridge Wells. 

> 2 


_“Superman.”—Will such a clumsy fabrica- 
tion be given currency by the dictionaries ? 





It already passes through the press without 
even the mild protest indicated by quotation 
marks. One is allowed to infer that it is 
intended to mean not a superhuman person, 
but merely a superior person. This is a new 
use of sper in a compound word, and has no 
advantage over its equivalent in re mother 
tongue. < e E 
{Our correspondent seems to be unaware that 
“superman” is a direct translation from the 
German Uebermensch, brought into prominence by 


| Nietzsche. | 


Latin QvorTations, c. 1580.—Can any of 
your readers help me to trace any of the 
following quotations ? They occur ina Latin 


| comedy c. 1580. 


1. Nam Paris Iliaca tria numina vidit in Ida. 
Tormentum, quasi torquens mentem. 
. Qui non fit melior, desinit esse bonus. 
- In virtutis curriculo non progredi est plane 
regredi. 
. Forma feminea est momentanea. 
. Intima per mores cognoscimus interiores. 
. Quod patet expresse non est probare necesse. 
8. Non per dormire poteris ad alta venire, 
sed per studere poteris ad alta sedere. 
. Cum spes ostenditur, cum res objicitur, 
Heu mens mortifero dolore conficitur, 
. Hospites humanitate magna accipere, 
majori tractare, maxima ‘dimittere. 
. Quid queritant, vaccas an vitulos? 
: Mettabor, V igilator, Cominator, Berlica, Buffon, 
Sucon, Sustaim {names of ‘evil spirits]. 
13. Denique Roma viros tam sanctos, ordine verso 
ut junxit, jungat nos precor ipsa, vale. 
. Sed jam deticio nec possum plura profari. 
. O furive, o stridor dentium et ingens 
Luctus et inferni metuendus carceris horror. 
}. Melius est non incipere quam inceptum non 
perticere cum dignitate. 
. Mitto tibi_ navem prora puppique carentem 
{se. ** Ave” 
. Monere et moneri proprium est vere amicitize. 
. Humanum est humanis casibus ingemiscere. 
. Cicero qui regnavit in rostris et foro. 
. Liber non est qui servit turpitudini. 
22, In oculis luxuries habitat et petulantia, 
In fronte mobilitas et inconstantia, ke. 
23. Sibi creat malum qui alteri parat. 
24. Sic sunt res hominum, 
25. Glorior elatus, descendo minorificatus. 
}. Vates divinus jacet hic post fata supinus. 
. Si ter pulsanti nemo respondet, abito. 
. Hominis opes pulcherrime sunt literie. 
. Omnes benignos reddit eruditio. 
. Quod quieritur furto, durabit tempore curto. 
: Nulla fides ejus, hodie male, cras quoque pejus. 
32. Quamvis cuncta notes, que lustrat regna 
Bootes, 
Vix reperire potes quam sine labe notes. 
3. Sit sine laude labor, sit sine crine caput. 
. Femina Menaleis projicienda lupis, 
femina Cerbereum pascere digna caneni. 
Ultio digna dei lumina tollat ei. 
O fortuna potens quam variabilis ! 
O fortuna eox quam intractabilis ! 
G. C. Moore Smita. 
The University, Sheffield. 
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Tyrone: Its History.—Can any of your 
readers kindly say where I could obtain 
works or articles dealing with the history of 
co. Tyrone or any part of it? 

DRUMNAFERN. 

Herepirary UsHer oF THE CourRT OF 
Excaequer —In V'he Gentleman’s Magazine I 
find this notice: *t April 27, 1758. Died John 
Walker Heneage, Hereditary Usher of the 
Court of Exchequer.’ Can any one tell me 
when this office was abolished ? F. H. 


Canova’s Works IN ENGLAND.—Can any 
of your readers give me particulars as to the 
whereabouts of the three under-mentioned 
works by this sculptor, all of which are 
presumably in England ? 

1. Dirce, nurse of Bacchus, as a sleeping 
nymph on a fawnskin, holding a mystical 
cist. Executed for the King of England. 

2. Magdalen reclining. Executed for Lord 
Liverpool. 

3 A female figure in the act of dancing 
and striking a cymbal. Executed for Count 
Manzoni of Forli, and sold by his heirs in 


England. G. A. S—n. 


Netson Reric ry Corsica. — It appears 
from a lecture given recently at East Dere- 
ham, in Norfolk, by the Rev. T. T. Norgate, 
on his tour in Corsica, that he discovered 
‘‘a pair of silver candlesticks on the high altar 
of a village church presented to the inhabitants by 
Lord Nelson in recognition of, and as a thank- 
offering for, the kindness shown to him whilst 
stationed off the coast of Corsica, watching the 
Dutch fleet. The inhabitants were still very proud 
of this gift, of which no mention appears to have 
been made during the Nelson Centenary.” 

Is anything known of this gift and the date ? 
I do not think that it is mentioned in the 
‘ Dispatches.’ r.  & 


Wituram Biake anp 8. T. CoLeripcE.— 
I have in my possession an article on ‘The 
Inventions of William Blake, Painter and 
Poet.’ A note in pencil on this shows that 
it has been taken from 7’he London Univer- 
sity Magazine of 1829. It is a very remark- 
able article, since it shows a complete appre- 
ciation of the genius of Blake, both as painter 
and poet—a very uncommon thing at that 
period. The author expresses his opinion 
that Coleridge, Blake, and Flaxman had laid 
a foundation for a purer philosophy than 
then existed ; and in a note he says :— 

* Blake and Coleridge, when in company, seemed 
like congenial beings of another sphere, inenthian 


for a while on our earth ; which may easily be per- 
ceived from the similarity of thought pervading 
their works.” 

Does this mean that Blake and Coleridge 





were ever personally acquainted ? It seems 
to bear that interpretation ; but possibly it 
only means that when they were in the com- 
pany of other people they seemed like beings 
of another sphere. Is there any record of 
any meeting between the two poets? I do 
not think thereis. Among Coleridge’s letters 
there is one, dated 1818, addressed to his 
friend Mr. Tulk, who had sent him a copy of 
Blake’s poems, in which high admiration is 
expressed for many of the designs and poems 
of the poet-artist. Perhaps there may be 
other references to Blake in Coleridge’s 


writings ; but I am not aware of them. 
B. Dose. 


Rose: Rosrns: Epmonps: Bossgy. — Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q. give information 
about the husband or family of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rose who was buried at Seal, 1783. 
She was the mother of Richard Rose (in the 
Permit Office), grandmother of Samuel Rose 
(commissioner of excise at Edinburgh, &c.), 
and ancestress of the Rev. Sanderson Robins, 
Mrs. Edmonds, the Rev. George Rose, Dr. 
Bossey, &c. The family was a branch of the 
family of Rose of Kilravock. 

(Mrs.) MarsHALL Ricsy. 

White Knowle, Buxton. 


M.A. anp M.P.: Partrament. — In for- 
mal speaking one says ‘‘a Master of Arts,” 
‘©a Member of Parliament”; but in private 
conversation the abbreviations are often 
used, and pronounced “an Em.A.” or an 
“Em.Pe.” When the initials are used in 
print, or in writing, by which form of the 
indefinite article ought they to be preceded 
—by a, calling for member, or an, calling for 
em ? 

As I write there are no Members of Parlia- 

ment other than the Lords, who make no use 

of these initials. Would it not be a desirable 

reform to suppress the comparatively modern, 

and useless, letter 7, and spell the word 

‘** Parlament” ? Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 
Hotel Central, Biarritz. 


Gotpen Roor at InnspriicK.—I should be 
very grateful to any of your readers for in- 
formation respecting “The Golden Roof” at 
Innsbriick, erected ™ one Frederick of the 
Empty Pocket. What is the date of it? and 
what gained for Frederick his nickname? 
Was it really cased in gold when first built ? 
Any other information would be gladly 
received. (Mrs.) A. Harris. 

Wharfenden, Farnborough, Hants. 


“SHAKKESPERE” : “SHAKSTAFF.”—In a file 
of Court Rolls of Warwick College at the 
Public Record Office (Bdle. 207, 88), Richard 
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Shakkespere (grandfather of William) ap- ? 
pears asa suitor for Snitterfield, and is con- Beglics, 
stantly presented for making default. In one a a ie aa ee at 
instance the entry appears as ‘* Richard PIDGIN OR simp ENGLISH. 
Shakstaff and Robert Ardern owe suit of (10 §. v. 46.) 
court, and have made default” I should be] grip Jouyn FRAN is Davis does not use the 


glad to know if this substitution of one name 
for the other has been noticed in other docu 
ments of the period. I may add that a 
facsimile of the above entry appears in my 
book ‘The Manor and Manorial Records.’ 
NATHANIEL J. HONE. 
Bedford Park, W. 


Peg Worrrmctox. — In Lowe’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Account of English Theatrical 
Literature’ an entry occurs of a rare 


pamphlet of which no example is to be 
found inthe British Museum. 


‘Supplement to the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Wottington. Being the Achievements of a 
Pickle-herring ; or, the Life and Adventures 


of Butter Milk Jack. 1760, 12mo.” I should 
be glad to hear from any reader who 


possesses a copy of this, or who knows of the 
whereabouts of an example. 
y. J. LAWRENCE. 
, Trouville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Hetui- Fire Crus, Epinpurcn.—Where can 
I obtain any information ‘respecting this 
club? ANDREW OLIVER. 
Arts’ Club. 
MunicipaL Sworp-BEARER. — I shall be 
glad if any reader of *N. & Q.’ can furnish 
me with information regarding the ottice of 
municipal sword-bearer, especially as to how 
and where the office originated, and by whom 
and at what date it was introduce d. 
B. Grant. 
Tree Pt 


“THe Two Frienps,” Princes Street, 
Lonbon, 1794.—In the ‘ Memoirs of the Count 
de Cartrie’ the author speaks of his arrival 
in England from Hamburg in company with 


iblic Library, Leamington. 


the Viscount and Viscountess Walsh de 
Serrant, and of their stopping at “The 
Two Friends,” Princes Street, London. He 


“ce 


further mentions that ‘we had to traverse 
the city from one end to the other to reach 
Princes Street.” Can any correspondent tell 
me if the sign is known, and which Princes 
Street it is likely to have been? Princes 





[t is entitled | 


word ‘ pidgin” in his work on ‘China’ 
— edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols, 
John Murray, 1857), but he has the following 
sentence in vol. ii. p. 110 :— 

‘The structure of Chinese phrases is often dis- 
coverable in the broken KE nelich of Canton, which 
is a Chinese idiom in English words.” 

Further on (p. 140) he says :— 

“*The Chinese were surprised to find what, in 
the jargon of Canton, is called a Sing-sony, erected 
on the shores of the celestial empire, and in that 
very shape, too, which most nearly resembles their 
own performances, a mixture of song and recita- 
tive.” 

This refers to a party of Italian opera- 
singers who erected a temporary theatre at 
Macao, and there “ performed most of 
Rossini’s operas with success.” Again, on 
p 384 we read :— 

‘Another functionary remains to be mentioned 
site the name of Jivyuist. who seemed to be so 
called rather on account of the absence, than the 
presence, of those accomplishments Which are 
usually implied by the term; for these persons 
could not write English at all, and spoke it scarcely 
intelligibly The business of the linguist is to 
procure permits for delivering or shipping cargo, to 
transact all affairs with the custom - house, and 
to keep accounts of the duties and port- -charges. es 

Canton was therefore the place where this 
strange lingo came into being, which after- 
wards received the name of “pidgin Eng- 
lish.” The earliest mention of it with which 
[am acquainted is to be found in the late 
Dean Farrar’s ‘Chapters on Language,’ 
Longmans, 1865, where on p. 126 in a foot: 
note I read :— 

ra And here is a specimen of the Chinese ‘ pigeon’ 
‘ business’) English: ‘My chin-chin you, this 
one velly good flin (=friend) belong mi; mi want- 
chie you do 9 80 pigeon (= ‘proper business), along 
he, all same fashion along mi,’ &e. (‘ Prehistoric 
Man,’ ii. 428).” 

‘Prehistoric Man,’ the author of which was 
Dr. Daniel Wilson, was published, as the 
Dean tells us in his list of ‘ Books Consulted,’ 
in 1864—a fact which completely agrees with 
Dr. Murray's recollection, and proves the 


(4.€., 


excellence of his memory. 


Street was, and still is, a very common name | 


in London. I should be g lad to have any in- 
formation regarding “ mine host.” Are there 
any views known 
Street in question ? 
The Bodley Head, Vigo 


Jonn LANE. 
Street, W. 


|‘ Pidgin-English Sing-song ; 


to exist of the Princes | 


I do not gather from his query that he is 
acquainted with the late Charles G. Leland’s 
or, Songs and 
Stories in. the China - English Dialect’ 
(Triibner & Co., 1876). This most amusing 
and, withal, instructive book is little, if at 
all, inferior to the better-known ‘Hans 
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Breitmann’s Barty, and other Ballads,’ by| Surely “ British troops” (p. 22) to be his- 
the same author (John Camden Hotten, | torical, should be “English troops.” This 
1869). Leland says in his introduction, | mistake is being constantly made by writers 
p. 6:— | in the press. Ratpu THomas. 

“* Pidgin, it may be observed, is now the generally 
accepted spelling of the word in the Anglo-Chinese 
newspapers.’ 

With one more quotation I end :— 
“The word pulgin, if derived, as is generally | 





** PHoroGRAPHY ” (10% 8. iv. 367, 435, 450, 
/ 490; v. 37).—With reference to the process 
named “ photo-zincography,” I think the 
extract given below establishes the date of 
supposed, from the English word business, indicates | the discovery, and, as it is rather earlier than 
the pr ga ay = Chinese ~, our pro-| that given “at the last reference by Mr. 
nunciation. is also characteristic of the jargon oF PATE ose RS HERE RE on ow 
from the incredible variety of meanings wines it JaGGarp, it may be worth insertion in your 
assumes. As the term era//ah in Hindu, and that valuable paper. | | = 
of exgvo in Rommany, are applicable to any kind of The extract is from the introduction to 
active agent, so pidgin is with great ingenuity made ‘Domesday Book, Facsimile of the Part relat- 
expressive of oy variety of calling, occupation, |ing to Cheshire,’ Ordnance Survey Office, 
vale gas ome heleeen the Uhaenas poe g Sven Southampton, 1861, written by Col. Sir H. 
a prees ata hha Bhat Ae 8) James, R.E. F.RS., and is as follows :— 
residents, it is not remarkable that this should be | °&™€S» 4% ’ 
the chief and ever-recurring word, and give its “ Tn 1859 we improved the chromo-carbon process 
name to the language formed in its service.”— | to our requirements in such a way that the photo- 
P. 3. graphs could be at once transferred to the wax sur- 
face of a copperplate to guide the engraver, or to 
plates of zinc or stone for printing as by the ordinary 








‘* Pidgin English” has not much literature, 


but Leland is its poet-laureate. : 
Joun T. Curry methods; and as we generally use zine plates, 
ee sol named this art photo-zincography. ‘l'o Capt. A. de 
ies C. Scott, R.E., who has charge of this branch of the 


‘“*Brown Bess” AS APPLIED TO A Musket | work, we are chiefly indebted for this success. In 
an interview with the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 


(10"" S. v. 21).—This note is interesting, but CI aor ab the Hasherner, ha week oes Gone 
it is an error to suppose that the word bus | ~ arer Or On ne one wide gn Pape 
siendlien the bacsel tr th expresses the gun as to the applicability of this art to the copying of 
ila Senet ates See Xpresses the Sun | some of our ancient MS. records, and I at once ex- 
itself. us is the early Low Countries’ equi- | pressed my belief that we could produce facsimiles 
valent for a gun, quite irrespective of size, | of them at a very trifling cost. But with the view 
as Biichse means the same thing in mediaeval | of testing this, I had a small deed of the time of 
German Edward I. copied and printed by this a 5a and 
wate : . with the sanction of the Right Hon. Lor« erbert 
= very early mention of the word bus, Luss, | of Lea, Secretary of State for War, copies of it 
or Gussen occurs 1n a Low Countries record | were bound up with my Annual Report of the pro- 
of anno 1313, concerning which 1 give a copy | gress of the Ordnance Survey to the 3lst December, 
of a passage in a treatise of my own, ‘ Early | 1859, which has been presented to both Houses of 
Ordnance in Europe,’ published in Archeo- Parliament. ‘oh Aen 
logia Eliana, 1903 :— Be hy ae p 
“Tt is reported that the city of Ghent was in| STevENSON AND Scotr: “ HEBDOMADARY ” 
: y 
possession of Seger 1313, a date somewhat | (10% §. v. 44).—The word ‘ hebdomadary ” 
anterior to the legendary discovery of gunpowder | < er soka ae ad a fascinati 4 
by Schwarz; and that the magistrates of the town | Charl ‘> e — ia Pi nay ag er 
gave to their ambassadors going to England bussen | Yates Lam. riting to Cary (13 April, 
met kruyt* or donderbussen :f but this statement, 1831), he says :— 
GAiGisaL oat wee chy eters bas teentans ak ce eee i ae 
Seca Apes Ueenaee (emanates ae een | who will not name a day. 1ave been expecting 
vate pear aragonite Se oe him by months and by weeks; but he has reduced 
ray a cece od egy owever, | the hope within seven fractions hebdomadal of this 
f statement so precise as this, made by a} hebdoma. 





writer of repute, could be a pure invention, and 3U r 
really there is no reason for doubting his "good © REO: 
faith.’ TWIZZLE-TWIGs (10 §. iv. 507; v. 53).— 


During the second quarter of the four- | 7'wizzle is here the M.E. tese/, double. Mr. 
teenth century this word Jus, as applied to|T. W. Hatt mentions Wigtwizzle, near 
a gun, frequently appears in Low Country | Sheffield, and tells us that in 1280 it was 
records. Rt. CottTMAN CLEPHAN. | spelt Wygestwysell. This place-name, hitherto 
known only in later forms, has been explained 
_ | by reference to A.-S. weg-twislung, branching 
comes PFo- | of roads, or to a hypothetical weg-twisla, of 
the same meaning. But if the first s in 





* Kruyt, gunpowder. 

¢ Our designation ‘ blunderbuss’ 
bably from this word. 

+ Reynard, ‘Trésor National,’ t. ii. p. 35 (Liéze, 


’ 





1843). Wygestwysell is not a mere clerical error, 
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this derivation is impossible, and the first 
element of the word is the rare A.-S. man’s 


name Wiy. Wigtwizzle, therefore, is the 
“ twizzle’”—whatever that may be—of a man 
called Wig. We may compare Oswaldtwistle, 
in Lancashire (which contains the man’s 
name Osweald), and Entwistle, Extwistle, 
Birtwistle, and Tintwistle, which also appear 
to contain men’s names. The A.-S. feisla 
is the fork of a river; the cognate O.H.G. 
zwisila is simply a fork. What the ‘fork ” 
in these place-names was is uncertain, but it 
may refer to a fork-shaped piece of land, like 
the vores, pikes, and nooks so often occurring 
in field-names. We inay also compare the 
A.-S. healh, a corner or nook, of which the 
place-name Halum, now Hallam, is the 
dative plural. This word is often com- 
pounded with personal names, as Scoftes 
healh, Scott’s nook. The nominative plural 
is also found in Allas, near Bradfield 
and Wigtwizzle, representing A.-S. halas, 
nooks. It occurs again in The Hallowes, 
near Dronfield. The dative singular appears 
in Ecclesall, formerly Eccleshale, near Shef- 
field ; and in Pitwineshale, mentioned in 1181, 
the first element of which is the man’s name 
Pitwine. The other element, Aa/e, a nook, is 
found in the opening lines of ‘The Owl and 
Nightingale’ :— 
Ich was in one sumere dale, 
In one suthe di3ele hale. 
It is possible that tr’sla and healh were 
different names for the same thing. 
S. O. Appy. 


Twistle isa fairly common termination for 
place-names in Lancashire; e¢.7., Oswald- 
twistle, Entwistle, Extwistle, Boitwistle, 
Tintwistle. Cf. Haltwistle in Northumber- 
land ; also Twistleton, now Twiston (all these 
in Lanes.). See Whitaker's ‘ History of 
Whalley,’ vol. ii. p. 225, where this word is 
discussed. R. Traprer Lomax. 

Chatburn. 


“James” University (10 §. v. 47).— 
Possibly the reference Mr. Hutton is in 
search of is to “ King James his Academe or 
College of Honour,” consisting of “Tutelaries ” 
(Lord Chancellor, Knights of the Garter, &c.), 
“Auxiliaries” (of the House of Lords and 
members of Government), and ‘‘ Essentials ” 
(the most famous lay gentlemen of England). 
The death of James I. in 1625 prevented the 
completion of this scheme, the initiation of 
which was due to Edmund Bolton. R. B. 

Upton. 


_ “SsamBok”: 17s Pronunciation (10' §. 
iv. 204, 332, 512; v. 35).—The pronunciation 





given at the penultimate reference by Mr, 
SCHLOESSER as ‘‘shambuck.” Its etymology 
is from Hottentot sam/a, a buffalo, from the 
skin of which animal the whip is supposed 
to be made: more often it is cut from that of 
the rhinoceros or hippopotamus. See Keane’s 
‘ Boer States’ (under ‘ Terminology ’), a little 
book from which much valuable information 
not found in recent African works may be 
gleaned. N. W. HI. 


722, Spence Street, Philadelphia. 


dans 


AvuTHors OF Quotations WANTED (10 8. 
iv. 529).—I am able, after much research, to 
answer my own query. The lines, 

Still like the hindmost chariot wheel is cursed, 

Ever to be near, but never to be first, 
are probably misquoted from 

Why like the hindmost chariot wheels are curst, 

Still to be near, but ne’er to reach the first, 
in Dryden’s translation of the fifth satire of 
Persius. See Dryden’s ‘ Works,’ 1821, vol. xiii. 
p. 255; and Persius, ‘Satires,’ v. 72, where 
one reads 

Cum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo, &e. 
Mr. T. G. Bowles appears to have quoted the 
lines in a recent speech at Lynn. 

A. B. B.-J. 

The lines, 

Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is that their grave is green, 
are from ‘June,’ by William Cullen Bryant ; 
but ‘* their” in the last line should be is. 
G. F. Cortiss. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE (10 §. v. 27)—Would 
not the following be found of use? 

‘Old English Plate,” by W. J. Cripps, 1903, 
pp. 148 and 152. ; 

‘ Plate and Plate Buyers,’ Quarterly Review, 
April, 1876. 
‘Illustrated Handbook of Information on 
Old Pewter and Sheftield Plate,” by Wm. 
Redman. 
‘Plate and its Hall-Marks,’ by Mary H. 
O’Connor, in J/unsey’s Magazine, March, 
1900. 
‘A List of Books, &c., illustrating Metal 
Work,’ 1883, by R. H. Soden Smith (B. Mus. 
Lib. BB.E. a28). 
For Newcastle plate see a report of the 
exhibition of Newcastle plate which appeared 
in The Newcastle Chronicle, reproduced ver- 
batim in Zhe Antiquary, vol. xxiii. 
There was also an excellent article entitled 
‘Old Sheftield Plate’ in 7'he Daily Telegraph 
of some time ago, but unfortunately, although 
it was preserved, it is without date. 
On the north side of the Hammersmith 





of this word by South Africans is correctly 





Road, a little east of St. Paul’s School, I 
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have observed the legend outside a house 
with a garden front, ‘*The last of the 
Sheftield Plate- braziers.” 

J. HorpEN MacMIcHaet. 

6, Elgin Court, W. 

The literature of Sheftield plate is meagre 
in the extreme, but an admirable pamphlet 
on the subject by Francis Pairpoint is pub- 
lished by Pairpoint Brothers at 80a, Dean 
Street, Soho. Epwarp HERoN-ALLEN. 


*RELIQULE WorTTontan®’ (10% §. v. 27).— 
Capt. John Smith of Virginia, in his ‘True 
Travels,’ describes a “strange invention” 
(of his own) of torchlight signals by means 
of which “ Kisell, the General of the [Aus- 
trian] Archduke’s Artillery,” was able to 
inform ‘‘ Lord Ebersbaught, the Governour 
[of the besieged strong town of Olumpayh, 
in Hungary], his worthy friend,” that he was 
about to attack the Turks at a specified hour, 
and to ask him to co-operate with the army 
of relief. This event is supposed to have 
taken place in 1601 or 1602. The “invention 
of discoursing at a great distance by lights” 
is also ascribed to Admiral Penn or James II. 
when Duke of York. (Cf. 7" S. ix. 41.) 

L. L. K. 


The Rev. Herbert Haines’s ‘Manual of 
Monumental Brasses’ (1816), part ii. 163, has 
the following under Brightwell- Baldwin, 
Oxon :— 

“John Carleton (1547) came from Walton on 
Thames (¢. 1500), & W. Joyce, & 8 chil. Anth. 
Geo. Wm. John (dec. at Bologna, s.p.), Edw. Aune 
(m. Rowland Litton), Kath. (m. Francis Blunt, 
Esqr., bro. to Lord Mountjoy), Jane (m. Erasmus 
Gaynesford, Esqr.). North Chantry.” 

A. Ri. Baytey. 


MELcutor GuyDIcKENs (10*" S. iv. 469, 537; 
v. 37).—On reference to the Army List of 
1756 I find Gustavus Guydickens as a cornet 
in the 6th (or Inniskilling) Dragoons, the 
date of his appointment being 25 November, 
1754. In the Army List of 1777 he figures 
as a captain and lieutenant-colonel in the 
3rd Regiment of Foot Guards, 22 February, 
1775. In the Army List of 1791 he appears 
as ‘*First Major” in the 3rd Foot Guards, 
18 April, 1786, and as an army colonel 
16 May, 1781, and major-general 28 April, 
1790 (pp. 5, 74). W. 5S. 

A Rev. Fred. Wm. Guydickens died 14 Oct., 
1779 (Gent. May., 1779, p. 97). As the sur- 
name is uncommon, your correspondent may 
possibly find that he was related to Melchior. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 

“PIGHTLE”: ‘*PIKLE” (10 §. v. 26).—I 

am unaware if any existing place-names 





have been given as illustrating the above 
word ; but I think that Pittleworth may be 
adduced. This is a large farm and farmstead 
in South Hants. Owing to the distance of 
the house from the high road, it has,'for a 
farmhouse, an unusually large lawn. 

H. P. L. 


This word occurs as p/qtel in the ‘ Domes- 
day of St. Paul’s’ (Camden Soc.), p. 78. The 
date is 1222. We there read of a half-acre of 


land called ‘‘ Goderici pigtel.” 
8. O. Appy. 


Byron AND GREEK GRAMMAR (10 8. iii. 
188).—There seems to be no evidence whatever 
that Byron wrote a Greek grammar, but the 
question may have arisen through confusion 
with Byron’s studies in another language, 
the Armenian. The following quotations are 
from vol.iv. of Mr. R. E. Prothero’s edition 
of Byron’s letters. Writing from Venice to 
Thomas Moore, 5 Dec, 1816, Byron says: 
‘* By way of divertisement, I am studying 
daily, at an Armenian monastery, the Arme- 
nian language,” &c. (p. 9). There are similar 
statements in letters to John Murray, 4 Dec. 
(p. 18), and the Hon. Augusta Leigh, 19 Dec. 
(p. 25). On 27 Dec. he writes to Murray :— 

‘I am going on with my Armenian studies ina 
morning, and assisting and stimulating in the Eng- 
lish portion of an English and Armenian grammar, 
a at the convent of St. Lazarus.”— 


To John Murray, 2 Jan., 1817, he sends 
some sheets of the grammar, “of which I 
promoted, and indeed induced the publica- 
tion” (p. 42’. He asks if Armenian types are 
obtainable in England, and requests Murray 
to take 40 or 50 copies. The publisher 
actually took 50 (p. 41n). The publication of 
the work is referred to in two subsequent 
letters to Murray :— 

3 March, 1817.—‘* The Armenian Grammar _ is 
published ; but my Armenian studies are suspended. 
a the present, till my head aches a little less.”— 

. 60. 

25 March, 1817.—‘*The Armenian Grammar is 
published—that is one: the other is still in MS. 
My illness has prevented me from moving this 
month past, and L have done nothing more with 
the Armenian.” 

Mr. Prothero’s editorial note on the trans- 
action may be quoted here :— 

‘* Byron, unable to offer Father Aucher money 
for his lessons, helped him, by way of payment, to 
publish his ‘Grammar, English and Armenian’ 
(1817), intended to teach Armenians the English 
tongue. In 1819 Father Aucher published his. 
‘Grammar, Armenian and English,’ ‘in order,’ as 
he says in his preface, ‘to facilitate the progress of 
the English learner. In this last work Aucher 
priuts Byron’s translation of the Corinthian 
Epistles, with the Armenian text.”—P. 9. 
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In an appendix to the same volume 
(pp. 429-36) Mr. Prothero prints the trans- 
lations which Byron made from the Armenian 
with Aucher’s help, Jan.-Feb., 1817, viz. : 


1. The Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul ; | 


. ‘The 


2. Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians; 3 
Byzan- 


Pleasure Houses of the Suinmer of 
tium.’ 

At pp. 44-5 will be found a fragment 
apparently intended as preface to the 
Armenian grammar, The remaining refer- 
ences to the subject in the letters show that 
a pecuniary dispute arose between the 
collaborators, while Byron's estimate of his 
own share in the work grew more generous 
with the lapse of time. On 28 Mareh, 1820, 
Byron wishes to know from Murray what 
became of the two Epistles from St. Paul 
translated from the Armenian (p. 425). From 
the ‘Detached Thoughts’ (1821) is quoted 


(p. 10n.), **The padre Pasquale Aucher (for | 


whom, by the way, [compiled the major part 


of two Armenian and English grammars).” | 


By 27 Feb , 1823, in a letter from Genoa to 
Richard Belgrave Hoppner, Aucher has 
become “the rogue of an Armenian” ; and 
‘*we must take what we can get” is the only 
solution of the dispute. ; 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

Cecin Famity (10% S$. v. 6).—The grafting 
of the Cecils of Stamford on the obscure 
Welsh stock may have been a suggestion of 
Sir David Philipp himself, or owing to tie 
way he spelt in his will, dated 1506, the sur 
name of his executor Davil Cecill. But that 
the family ever wrote their name otherwise 
than “Cecil” or ‘“Cecill” has yet to be 
proved, and it is not likely, because two 
years later we find David’s father styling 
himself Philip ‘Cecil ” in his will, ere i 
apparently no evidence earlier than this 
forthcoming at present without considerable 
research. 
‘*Lord Burghley’s 
twice (6 §S. vii. 385). 


grandfather,” married 


in Coli. Top et Gen, vii. 67, may be trusted 


that he married Katharine, widow of Nicholas | 


Dené, of Barrowby, co. Lincoln, and daughter 
of Walter Pedwardine, Esq , but by her had 


“no children.” That is most likely, because | 


There is | 


It is known that David Ceecill, | 


He appears, however, | 
to have had another wife, if the statement | 


about the arms (6 Edw. III.) printed by 
Bossewell in his ‘ Workes of Armorie’ (80, b.) 
made ‘Monsieur Jaen de_ Sitsilt,” the 
plaintiff, son of ‘George de Euerwike,” 
probably bearing in mind George Cecill, 
gent., of Howden, in Yorkshire, who died in 
1539—the only person of the name down to 
that date who had left an estate sutticient to 
require an Ing. p.m. to be taken, although 
two years before one had been held on the 
death of David Cecill’s second wife as to her 
lands in Howdenshire. A. S. ELtts. 

Westminster, 

The name Sisillt, Sisalt, Syssell, and 
Cyssyll, though one and the same, seems to 
have been used and spelt indifferently in 
Wales in olden times, as appears by the pro- 
| ceedings in the Star Chamber in 1533 respect- 
| ing the feud between the Morgans of Newport 
and the Herberts of St. Julian’s, in Mon- 
mouthshire, when one John Sisillt, butcher, 
servant unto Walter Herbert, is accused of 
having cruelly murdered one Roger David 
Tewe, and also one Roger Davis; and 
throughout the proceedings the accused's 
surname is variously spelt as described above. 
(See ‘ Historical and Genealogical Memoirs 
of the Morgan Family,’ compiled and edited 
by G. Blacker Morgan. London, privately 
printed, 1891). Cross-CRossLeT. 


Netson Panoramas (10S, iv. 365).—In 
1823 there were exhibited in the ‘Great 
Room, Spring Gardens,” Messrs. Marshall’s 
“Grand Historical Peristrephic Panoramas 
of the Battle of Trafalgar and the Ceremony 
of Crossing the Line.” There were four 
views of the battle, one of the coast of France, 
and another of ‘The Ludicrous Ceremony of 
‘Crossing the Line as performed by the 
French” The ‘ Description’ has, in addition 
'to the usual explanations of the pictures, 
four pages of ‘Memoirs of the late Lord 
Viscount Nelson.’ ALEcCK ABRAHAMS, 
39, Hillmarton Road. 





CAMPBELLS IN THE STRAND (10% §. iv. 509 ; 
v. 51).—A fall account and pedigree of John 
| Campbeli (of Shawfield), partner in the bank 

in the Strand, will be found in Lady 
| Russell’s ‘Three Generations of Fascinating 
Women,’ recently published. 

H. 8. V.-W. 


she must have been old enough to be her | 


second husband’s grandmother. 
died in 1429,and was related to several East 
Riding families. 


take, this match might more reasonably be | 


assigned to an earlier David, perhaps brother 
or father of Philip Cecil. 
Whoever concocted the “controversie” 


Her father | 


Unless there is some mis- | 


; year. 


New Year Luck (10% S. v. 45).—A 
‘curious custom which prevails in Bristol and 
some parts of the west of England is that on 
the stroke of twelve a light-haired man 
| should enter the house, and, proceeding to 
}each room, wish the inmates a happy new 
Only a light-haired man must do 
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this, otherwise the luck will be spoilt. A 
person of some education informed me that 
he attributed a number of misfortunes which 
befell him last year to the omission of this 
custom ! Freperick T. Hrecame. 

{For “first foot” on New Year's Day see 9" S. 
i. 87, 249, 351; xii. 505. ] 

CasseL’s ‘Works oF EMINENT MASTERS’ 
(10 §. iv. 468).—By one of those happy and 
unexpected accidents which the —book- 
collector sometimes meets with, I have been 
able to purchase the concluding volume of 
this interesting publication, and so can 
answer my own inquiry. The title-page of 
the second volume also bears the date of 
1854, but it is much thinner than the first, 
comprising only 204 pages as against 
412 pages. Apparently the venture did not 
meet with sutticient support to warrant its 
continuance, and so it was somewhat 
abruptly terminated. The articles are as 
well written and as generously illustrated 
as in the earlier volume, the two forming a 
most interesting and useful work. 

W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Claphara, S.W. 


Cocet oN Peace AND War (10S. v. 28, 57). 
—Mr. Pickrorn’s quotation from Cicero is 
from the ‘ Epistole ad Familiares,’ Book VL. 
vi. 5. C. Turner Room. 

See Cicero, ‘ Ad. Att.’ Lib. VI. ep. viii. 

Joun BL. WaArNewricut. 


Lonpon ParocutaLn History (10 S. iv. 
288 ; v. 55).—I am exceedingly grateful to 
Mr. Hotpen MacMiciaet for his reply to 
my expressed thirst for out-of-the-way infor- 
mation on the City parishes of SS. Anne 
and Agnes and 8. John Zachary. I feel sure 
that other correspondents could, *‘an they 
would,” furnish something further. I should 
be especially glad of references from MSS. 
in private hands (as old diaries, &c.), 


national records unindexed as to places (as | 


Crown Plea Rolls, &c.), or unprinted and 


uncalendared wills (particularly those in| 


provincial registries). The parishes are both 


small, and anything which I am not likely | 


to light upon in the ordinary way of research 


—whether relating to the churches, rectors, | 


clerks, or parishioners, &c.—will be welcome, 
more especially if of earlier date than (say) 
1700, no matter how trivial it may at first 
sight appear. 

may observe that I have perused the 
earlier references at 7" S. x.68 and 174; and 
I hope that Mr. MacMicnaet's reply may be 
the first of many. Any one who has any- 
thing to communicate too lengthy for these 


' columns will perhaps be kind enough to send 
to me direct. W. McMurray. 
6, Clovelly Road, 8. Ealing, W. 


Harr-Powperinc Ciosets (10 §. iv. 349, 
417, 453; v. 57).—Not many years ago there 
was one of these in a fine old mansion known 
as Micklegate House, York, which is now the 
warehouse of a firm of wholesale druggists. I 
fear the relic has been destroyed. The build- 
ing dates from George II.’s time; it was the 
town residence of Mr. Bourchier, of Bening- 
brough, who died in 1759. Sr. SwITHIN. 


At Llangedwyn Hall, near Oswestry, the 
principal bedrooms have an antechamber, on 
the landing or staircase side, modernly known 
as a dressing-room, and the late dowager 
Lady Watkin-Williams Wynne, upon her 
attention being drawn to this apparently in- 
convenient arrangement, informed me that 
they were “hair-powdering chambers.” By 
this means the privacy of the bedroom could 
be maintained, and the dressers complete 
their work. Massinger says :— 

The reverend hood cast off, your borrowed hair, 
Powdered and curled, was, by your dresser’s art, 
Formed like a coronet, hanged with diamonds 
And richest orient pearls. 

The particular closet I have in mind is the 
| one adjoining the bedroom used by the Young 
| Pretender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
| during the 1745 rebellion, which is still pre- 
| served in its original state. From this neigh- 
‘bourhood the Prince marched on to, and 
‘encamped at, Derby, and was lodged at a 
| house at the bottom of Full Street. Is this 
| the one named by Mr. Hatt Croucn t Our 
'dressing-room ought probably to read “ dres- 
sers’ room.” Gero. W. HASWELL. 

Chester. 


“Famous” CHetsea (10% 8. iv. 366, 434, 
470, 517; v. 33).— Faulkner, in his second 
edition of the ‘History of Chelsea,’ does not 
name the charter of Edward the Confessor 
alluded to by Lysons in which Chelsea is spelt 
|“ Cealchylle” ; but it thus occurs, as I have 
ascertained, in Cart. Cott. vii. 6; and_the 
‘document is again indorsed with “Ceal- 
chylle.” How is this spelling accounted for ? 
‘The lands certainly appertained to “ the 
brothers” of Westminster; but is it certain 
that ‘‘Cealchylle” meant Chelsea? This 
charter is quoted also in Dart’s ‘ History of 
Westminster Abbey,’ and was printed in 
| Hickes’s ‘Thesaurus,’ in 1705, with a Latin 
‘translation. In 1157 Pope Adrian IV. con- 
firmed by bull the concessions of Edward the 
| Confessor to the church of Westminster, and 
ratified the possession of the estates. Among 
| these he enumerates ‘‘ Villa de Chelchepe.” 
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(See Cott. MS. Faustina A. 3, fol. 163, a 
document originally of Edward I.’s reign, but 
with additions of a later date) Later the 
name is spelt “ Chelcheheth” (Dart, vol. i. 
p. 23); ‘*Chelsehuth,” ‘Nomina Villarum,’ 
dated 1316, Harl. MS. 6281; and “Chelth- 
huth” (Harl. MS. 2191); but in Cart. Cott., 
vii. 6 it is in both cases unmistakably 
“Cealchylle.” J. Hotpen MacMicnacn. 

Open-atR Putrits (10 §. iv. 430; v. 55). 
—May I point out that the “ Reader’s Pulpit ” 
at Chester is not entered from the cloisters 
behind, as mentioned by Mr. Hens? 


Geo. W. Haswe tu. 
Chester. 


CrICKET: PIcTURES AND ENGRAVINGS 
(10° S. iv. 9, 132, 238, 496 ; v. 54).—7he Con- 
noisseur for January, p. 57, gives a photogra- 
vure of an oil painting by John Russell, 
dated 1767, representing the Rev. John 
Chandler when a boy in cricketing costume. 
He holds a strangely shaped bat in his right 
hand, a ball in his left. The tradition in the 
family is that the costume he wears was that 
of Eton. The Chandlers were aSurrey family, 
and connected with Guildford, where John 
Russell was born. A. R. Baybey. 


Tuomas Pounpg, S.J. (10 S. iv. 184, 268, 
472 ; v. 14).—Anne Wriothesley, aunt of our | 
Thomas Pounde, and sister of the Earl of | 
Southampton, was married first to Thomas | 
Knight, of Hoo Manor, Soberton, Hants, 
who died in the year 1548. His will (P.C.C. 
4 Populwell) is dated 1 January, 1547/8, and | 
was proved on the 27th of the following | 
month. He mentions therein his son John | 
and his daughter Anne (the latter was bap- 
tized at Soberton on 17 April, 1547). He left | 
his manor of Timsbury, Hants, for the bring- 
ing up of his children ; to his brother Hugh 
Knight, ‘*Scoller in the New Colledge at | 
Wynchester,” he bequeathed the “ Prebend 
of Warthcombe [? Gwarthacwm] in Cathe- 
dral of Landaphe”; and to his wife Anne he 
left his manor of Hoo. He appointed his 
wife sole executrix, and Thomas, Earl of 
Southampton, sole overseer. 

The parish register at Soberton records the 
marriage, on 28 April, 1549, of “Syr Oliver 
Lawrence, Knight, and Mistress Ann 
Knyght, widow, dwelling at the Manor 
Place.” Sir Oliver was of Creech Grange, in 
the Isle of Purbeck. Harl. MS. 897, f. 126, 
states that 
“Sir Oliver Larance, knight, dyed the fyrst of 
January, 1559, and was buryed at Fernham; and 
after the seremony done, his hachementes were 
removed to the church of St. Mychell in Steple 











within th’yle of Purbak.”’ 


His will (P.C.C. 30 Welles), dated 20 March, 
1557 8, was proved 18 January, 15589. He 
refers therein to Elizabeth Morgan, his first 
wife’s daughter, and to John Nicholson, his 
first wife’s son; also to his sister Elizabeth 
Huntley. and his brother-in-law Edward 
Huntley; his sister Dorothy; his daughters 
Julian Wryothesley and Jane Lawrence ; 
his son Augustyne ; and he appoints his wife 
Anne, and his son and heir Edward Lawrence, 
executors of his will. 

Lady Lawrence appears to have resided 
at Soberton after the death of Sir Oliver ; 
her name appears in the register there in 
1575 (“July 21, John Nycolson, brother 
to Mr. Edward Lawrence, of Purbeck, by 
the mother syde. He was servant to my 
Lady An Lawrence, and was buried in the 
church”), and, as godmother, in 1580 and 
1602. There is in the Soberton register no 
record of her burial, but she is said to have 
been living so late as 1608, when she would 
have reached the age of one hundred years. 
The following genealogical notes from her 
will, which I obtained from a lady copyist 
many years ago, unfortunately do not give 
the date of probate, nor state where the will 
is deposited 

“Will of Lady Anne Lawrence, of Subberton, 


| widow, dated 17 July, 1602. To be buried in church 


of Subberton: niece Lady Catherine Cornwallis ; 
niece Lady Mabell Sands; nephew Sir Walter 
Sands, Knt.: William Sands, Esq., nephew and 
godson; Sir George Peckham, Kut., cosen: Mr. 
Augustyn Lawrence, sonne-in-law; Mr. George 
Lawrence (son of Edward Lawrence, deceased) : 
Edward Lawrence the younger, brother of George ; 
my sonne Lawrence his widow; nephew Thomas 
Pounde : nephew Henrie Pounde the elder; John 
Pounde and Anne Pounde, children of Henrie: 
cosens William Pounde and Henrie Vounde, sons 
of Richard Pounde, nephew, deceased: nephew 
George Britton, of Michell Park, Sussex: cosen 
Henrie Britton (son of George), of Subberton, and 
his son Beverley; Dennis, George, Samuel, Anne, 
Elizabeth, and Helen, children of George Britton ; 
cosen Thomas Clark the younger; cosen Oliver 
Wriothesley and his brother John ; cosen Elizabeth 
Cornwallis, wife of Thomas Cornwallis, Groom 
Porter of Her Majesty's Household; Henrie Corn- 
wallis, her son—Henrie Pounde and Denys Britton, 
executors and residuary legatees; overseers, Thomas 
—s of Burrant, and Thomas White, of New- 
lands.” 


Lady Lawrence was related to Sir George 
Peckham through her maternal grand- 
mother, who, according to Mr. B. W. Green- 
feld, in his ‘ Account of the Wriothesley Tomb 
in Titchfield Church,’ was ‘* Joan, daughter 
and heir of Peter Peckham, by the heiress of 
Crowton.” The arms of Drayton, Peckham, 
and Crowton appear on the Wriothesley 
tomb. AurrepD T, EVERITT. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 
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‘MopERN UNIVERSAL British TRAVELLER’ 
(10 S. v. 69).—There is a copy of this work 
in the British Museum Library. It is cata- 
logued under ‘British Traveller,” and the 
date of the volume is 1779, press - mark 
10348. 1.6. It contains at p. 225 the plate of 
Eton College sought for by Mr. AUSTEN 
LEIGH. R. ENGLISH. 


Entoma By C. J. Fox (10 S. iv. 530; v. 
32).—In the fifth line of the first stanza, as 
given by E. 8S, there is an error affecting 
the aptness of the solution suggested by 
H. H., which seems to be correct. The line 
referred to— 

And before Adam did appear— 
should be 

And before that [7.e. Noah’s Ark] I did appear. 

I have an old MS. copy, headed ‘A Riddle 
by Chas. Jas. Fox, Esq'’ It commences with 
the following stanza, which does not appear 
in the version of E. 8. :— 

If here, as Welshmen all agree, 
Honour depends on pedigree, 
Then stand by, clear the way : 
Retire. ye sons of haughty Gower, 
And issue proud of old Glendower, 
And let me have fair play. 
The next stanza agrees with E. S.’s first, 
except that it begins ‘‘For though you 
boast,” &c., and the second line has “ Your ” 
instead of “Their.” In other respects my 
version, with a few trifling variations, corre- 
sponds with that of E. 8. W. E.R. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Story of Charing Cross and its Immediate 
Neighbourhood. sy J. Holden MacMichael. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Lowpon has been long too big to be taken otherwise 

than in sections. Books that deal with these com- 

partments of London constitute an attractive class 
by themselves, of which the account of St. James’s 

Square byMr.Arthur Irwin Dasent may beconsidered 

the beau ideal. ‘To the list of writers on London, 

which comprises Mr. W. J. Loftie, Sir Walter 

Besant, Mr. Wheatley, and a score others, must 

now be added Mr. Holden MacMichael, to the 

merits of whose history of Charing Cross and its 
neighbourhood we have, during its passage through 

The Gentleman's Magazine, frequently drawn 

attention. These delightful essays have now, as 

they well deserved, been reprinted in book form, 
with a plan of the district, a frontispiece present- 
ing St. Martin’s Lane in 1820, and a vignette 
showing Charing Cross as it now is, together with 
the mouth of tho Strand. It is a subject for con- 
gratulation, though it is the result presumably of 
accident, that the district presented is that dear to 
the antiquary, the painter, and the poet, which 
existed a few years ago, and made the Strand of 
that day the most happily accidented street to 





be found in any European capital, and not the new 
thoroughfare—broad, but not half broad enough, 
lined with palatial hotels—which commends itself 
to the British vestryman. 

Charing Cross, the very centre of metropolitan 
London, is virtually bounded by Covent Garden on 
the north and east, by St. James’s Park on the 
west, and by Scotland Yard and Whitehall on the 
south. Mr. MacMichael dismisses the derivation 
from chére reine with Prof. Skeat’s comment that 
it is ‘‘too funny to be pernicious.” In dealing with 
the associations of the district Mr. MacMichael is 
more historical than topographical, and the more 
animated among his early pictures are the assaults 
of the Londoners upon the servants of the Spanish 
Ambassador; the hundreds of carriages and the 
thousands of horsemen, with rosemary and bays in 
their hats, that accompanied Prynne, the author of 
‘Histriomastix,’ in November, 1640; and the 
kindred mob which flocked to the funeral of * Sir 
Sdmondbury Godfrey” (sic). It is quite impossible 
to convey an idea of the amount of information— 
historical, antiquarian, gossiping, what not—that 
is supplied in a book that may be read with un- 
failing pleasure. Of how much quaint and amusing 
information Mr. MacMichael is the possessor 
readers of our pages are aware. He has given us a 
capital book, and one which we are glad to think 
may well be the first of a series. We shall be glad 
to welcome further volumes or indeed anything in 
the shape of a continuation. The work is admir- 
ably got up. 


The Political History of England. — From the 
Accession of Henry IIL. to the Death of Ea- 
ward LIL, 1216-1377. By T. F. Tout. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Tue third volume—in order of appearance—of ‘The 

Political History of England’ follows closely upon 

the second. If the present instalment is more 

vivacious than the previous, the cause is partly that 

Prof. Tout’s treatment is picturesque, and partly 

that the period is one of the most romantic in our 

annals. It isa timeof perpetual struggle in Scot- 
land, Wales, and on the Continent: it narrates 
such episodes as the murder of Edward II. by the 


| ‘*she-wolf of France”; introduces battles such as 


Bannockburn, Halidon Hill, Neville’s Cross, Cour- 
trai, Crecy, and Poictiers, and interludes such as 
the Black Death ; and brings on the scene, besides 
the great ones of the world, men such as Chaucer, 
Wycliffe, and Froissart. When, with the death of 
Edward III., the record breaks off, the action is not 
complete: ‘‘John of Gaunt’s rule was not over. 
Wycliffe was advancing from discontent to revolt. 


.+++eLangland had not yet put his complaint into 
its permanent form...... Popular irritation against 


bad government, and social and economic re- 
ee were still preparing for the revolt of 
98]. 


We are not able to accompany Prof. Tout 
in his long record, and can but note a passage 
or two of special interest. Apropos of the 
defeat of Louis in 1217, he says that it is 
tempting to regard it as a triumph of Eng- 
lish patriotism, but comments wisely that it 
is a mistake to read into the doings of men of the 
early thirteenth century the ideals of later ages. A 
good account is given of the progress of thought in 
times of weak government and internecine struggle, 
and it is shown how, while the Frenchman was 
being recognized as the enemy, the influence of the 
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French tongue and the French ideals was assertive. 
It is curious to read how the friars who invaded 
England in 1258, picking their way barefooted over 
frozen mud and he wd snow, Which were blood- 
stained by their feet, ‘were so full of fun among 
themselves that a deaf mute could hardly refrain 
from laughter at seeing them.” We read, of course, of 
the popul: ir canonization of St. Thomas of Hereford 
and the circumstances under which it was obtained. 
Some space is be ‘stowed on the interesting figure of 
the Maid of Norway. Ofthe invasion of I ngland by 
David of Scotland, at the instigation of Philip of 
France, it said “In 4 playing the game 
of the French king, David began a policy which, 
from Neville’s Cross to Flodden, brought embarrass- 
ment to England and desolation to Scotland.” A 
vivid desc ription. is supplied of the institution of 
orders of chivalry. Interest throughout is un- 
flagging, and the treatment generally is sprightly 
as well as philosophical. 


Is 


Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions. By H. Munro- 

Chadwick. (Cambridge, University Press) 

IN noticing a back of such closely specialized learn- 
ing as Mr. Chadwick's we shall best discharge our 
duty by indicating its scope and characteristics, 
without attempting to challenge any of the author's 
particular conclusions. Few, indeed, would be 
capable of doing so, for Mr. Chi rdwick has oby iously 
made a special study of the charters and legal 
codes of the early Saxon kingdoms, and is able to 
write with a fullness of knowledge which only pro- 
found research can sup ply. Himself a severely 
scientific student of $ Saxon institutions, he writes 
for the serious historical student, and not for the 
mere general reader, to whom he hardly ever con- 
descends; but the repertory of facts which he has 
brought together will be of inestimable value to 
future historians. 

One of the first subjects with which he occupies 
himself is that of »reryelds, the amount of com- 
pensation to which different classes of the commu- 
nity were liable for breach of their mund or surety- 
ship. In Wessex this graduatec i system of fines was 
fixed at 1,200, 600, or 200 ‘ ‘shillings, ” according as 
one was a landow ner, a landless gentleman, or a 
ceorl. But asa “shilling ” in one region bore quite 
a different value from the same denomination else- 
where, this leads to a long and careful investigation 
of the monetary system of the early Saxons, which 
is sufliciently intricate in consequence of the am- 
biguity of the terminology. The author conjectures 
that the : shilling must originally have denoted an 
ounce of silver: but the evidence is far from con- 
clusive. ‘The same laxness of use confuses the 
meaning of the word eorl, which is variously 
latinized in the early charters as dua, minister, 
comes, and miles. From having been at one time 
applicable to any noble, it seems to have acquired 
its specific meaning as a title from a conflation with 
the Scandinavian ia77. The origin of some of our 
modern shires, Mr. Chadwick conjectures, may be 
traced to divisions of a kingdom made between 
members of the king’s family, as sometimes 
happened. 

Worthy, too, of notice is the account given of 
the word hagustald, generally used in the sense of a 
bachelor, which has been a puzzle to etymologists. 
Mr. Chadwick, differing from Kluge, holds the 
original meaning to have been “the occupant of a 
haga,” 7.e., of a town dwelling attached to a 


country manor, this haga being often appropriated ' 





| more harm than good. 
| literature. 


|} An 





to soldiers. Thus the hagustald came to be used 
for any young warrior (p. 341). We have to thank 
the writer for a learned and informing book. 


Pocins. By George Crabbe. 
William Ward, Litt.D. 
University Press.) 

A THREE-VOLUME edition of the works of Crabbe, 

of which the first volume has appeared, is in course 

of publication under the editorship of the Master of 

Peterhouse. Byron’s ridiculous estimate of Crabbe 
** Nature's sternest painter, yet the best,” pardon- 


Kdited by Adolphus 
Vol. I. (Cambridge, 


as 
able enough as a mere ebullition, has done ¢ ‘rabbe 

His works are none the 
every collection of English 
The 1823 edition—the last published in 
Crabbe’s lifetime—has supplied the basis of the text. 
interesting prefatory note shows what other 
sources have been consulted. The volume opens 
with ‘Juve nilia.’ in the midst of which is inserted 
‘Inebriety... ‘The Library,’ ‘The Village,” ‘The 
Newspaper,’ ‘The Parish Register,’ and ‘The 
Borough’ are also given. This seems destined to 
be the first comp slete edition. 


less indispensable in 


Matthew Priors Poems on Several Occasions, 
Ndited by A. R. Waller. (Cambridge, University 
Press. ) 


A rrrst volume of Prior’s poems has also been 
added to the ‘Cambridge English Classics.” It is 
occupied with the ‘ Poems on Several Occasions,’ 
which themselves comprise, with other works, 


‘Alma: or, the Progress of the Mind,’ in three 
cantos, and ‘Solomon on the Vanity of the World,’ 


a poem in three books, together with the lightest 
of Prior's erotic and narrative poems, excluding, 
of course, those by other writers which were 
printed in some of his miscellanies. A second 
volume will comprise the remainder of Prior’s 
writings in prose and verse, including from the 


Longleat MSS. the ‘Prose Dialogues’ of Prior 
hitherto unpublished. 
Facts and Fancies for the Curious. By Charles C. 





re ymbaugh, A.M. (Philadelphia, J.B: Lippincott 
Company.) 

We have here what is rather floridly « 
melange of excerpta,” chiefly, but not anal 
modern, and largely American. The whole con- 
stitutes a work into which men may dip with the 
certainty of amusement, but conveys an idea that 
the wit and thought of to-day are inferior to those 
of yesterday. It is to be hoped that the seeker after 
information will not light upon a passage such as: 
“The Roman silver denarius sank finally to 
common copper coins, know n in France as: 
‘Dermer’ [ste], in Engl and as ‘d,’ and in Germany 
as ‘pfennig’’’—a sentence in which inaccuracy of 
statement is as noteworthy as deficiency of gram- 
mar. In the verses from God's Acre, among the 
inscriptions from Mount Auburn cemetery, it 
should be said that the lines beginning 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Mary [sic] ceased to be, 


are altered from Wordsworth; and those beginning 
Thou art gone to the grave 


from Heber. ‘The Wit of the Epigrammatists’ 
of very disparate quality. A good many lo 
are given, in most cases without the answers. On 


called ‘*¢ 
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the whole, we are disposed to regard ‘ Legendary 
Lore’ as the best portion of the work. 


Starlight Stories. By Hob. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Hilton. (De La More Press.) 
Tus collection of fairy stories is readable and 
agreeable. The illustrations of Dorothy Hilton— 
those in colour especially—render the volume con- 
taining them attractfve. 
Author and Printer. By F. Howard Collins. 
(Frowde.) 
Tis useful little book, in praise of which we spoke | 
warmly at 10 §. iii. 379, has speedily reached a | 
second edition. It is a work of composite labour, 
the best correctors of the press having assisted in 
its compilation. To printers, compositors, &c., it 
should be invaluable: and there are few writers 
who will not be thankful for its information or its | 
hints. 





The Law and Practice of Change of Name. By 
W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A. (Phillimore & Co.) 
Mr. PuriiiMore has hit upon a happy idea, and , 
executed well a useful task. Besides being of high 
service to all who seek a change of name, it supplies 
a very useful list of cases sand prec edents, Ai is at 

once readable and authoritative. 


A Guide to Tideswell and its Church. By the 

Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher, M.A. (Tideswell.) 

A Turrp edition has been issued of the Vicar of 
Tideswell’s guide to his own parish and description 
of his own church, popularly known as_ the 
Cathedral of the Peak. It has a preface by Lord 
Hawkesbury, geological notes by Mr. H. Arnold 
Bemrose, M.A., numerous illustrations, is well 
written, and of special interest to residents in and 
visitors to the district. 

To our own regret, and to that of many of our 
readers, a familiar name must vanish from our 
columns. After an illness extending over three 
months, Mr. Everard Home Coleman, F.R2.G.S., 
F.R.A.S., &e., the oldest member of the London | 
and Middlesex Archie« meee Society, died on Sun- 
day last at his residence, 7 71, Brecknock Road, N. 
Born in 1818, the deceased gentleman was the son 
of an officer in the H.E LC.S. He was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital in the C harles II. Mathematical 
School. By special appointment of William 1V., 
he joined the Admiralty, where he remained five | 
years, serving fifty years under the Board of Trade 
as Assistant Registrar of Shipping and Seamen, 
from which position he was pensioned over seven- 
teen years ago. Owing to an accident in early life, 
Mr. Coleman was prevented from qualifying for 
the navy. A full account of his observations and 
experiences at Christ's Hospital, w hich he entered 
in June, 1827, appeared in The City Press for 
16 Oct., 1901. The names customarily employed 
were those of his godfather, the famous surgeon 
Sir Everard Home. Up to his last disqualifying 
illness Mr. Coleman took an active delight in 
*‘N.& Q.’? He was a contributor to the First Series, 
though his earliest article cannot be traced. The 
list of his contributions to the Ninth Series fills 
nearly seven columns of the General Index to that 
series. He seems to have formed with special 
diligence extra indexes to names and contributions 
in earlier series, 





‘ tiones, Liter,’ 


BooksELLeRS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 

MEssks. Bar k & Co., of Frankfort, send us a 
catalogue of ‘ Rheinland-Westfalen and adjoining 
districts. 1t offers many books of interest to the 
traveller in an attractive region, dealing with the 
legends and poetry of the great river. Some E nglish 
volumes are included, and the collection of litera- 
ture concerning Cologne will repay attention. Ger- 
mans are celebrated for their interest in ‘‘ views,” 
which are noticed in abundance in this catalogue. 
There are also several autographs of local princes 
and princesses to be had. 

Messrs. Bull & Auvache send us two catalogues. 
In the first we find the Coverdale Bible, a ‘good 
copy, 140/., and Nicolson’s second edition of Cover- 
dale’s New Testament, 8/. Ss. There are also 
several copies of Cranmer’s version of the Bible, 
including 1541, price 28/.; another, 1549, 14/7. 14s. ; 
and a third, 1562, 12/. A clean sound copy of 
Matthewe’s version is priced 14/. l4s.; Tyndale’s 
New Testament, 1552, 18/.: and the second edition 
by Jugge, also scarce, 1553, 16/. The woodcuts 
include the devil with a wooden leg. The second 
catalogue contains an important collection of 
Liturgies , and Liturgical Works. Among other 
items are ‘ The E nglish Dialect Dic tionary,” 6 vols., 
6/. 15s. ; Rymer and Sanderson’ s ‘ Faedera, Conv en- 
20 vols., 1727-35, 87. 8s. ; the Abbots- 
ford edition of Scott, 4/. 15s, 

Mr. John Jeffery has some curious chapbooks, old 
maps, and pamphlets. The subjects treated com- 
prise slavery and the West Indies, 1832; the Cor- 
poration of London, 1847; the unemployed, 1816: 
the National Debt, 1833; John Wilkes, 1767; and 
‘The Result of the late Elections,’ 1831. 

Messrs. Myers & Co. send two catalogues. That 
devoted to Engraved Portraits includes a very scarce 
portrait of Thomas Paine, 2/.2s.; Mrs. Jordan in 

‘The Country Girl,’ 12s. 6¢.; ps ial the road- 
maker, standing s astride on two posts, with bags of 

‘sovereigns’ under each arm, 5s. ; and a scarce 
portrait of Sir Humphry Davy, 1/.'10s. Those in- 
terested in Vanishing London (and who is not ”) 
can pass a pleasant half-hour over the perusal of 
Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue of Views of London and 
its Vicinity, including Montague House, Blooms- 
bury; Sir Paul Pindar’s House, in Bishopsgate : 
Bridewell Palace; Buckingham Palace, when 
Buckingham House; Carlton “House ; Northumber- 
land House ; election scene at Covent Garden; Cato 
Street, Edgware Road, the scene of the conspiracy ; 
the Marshalsea Prison; old views of the Strand, 
Regent Street. &e. 

Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, sends us the 
fourth part ‘of his latest Cat: logue of Catholic 
Theology, which includes headings from Marca to 
Rosellis. As usual, he offers sev eral tine incunabula 
and MSS., such as a ‘ Martyrologium Romano- 
Ser aphicum,’ of about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, in red, blue and black (1000 m.); and an 
original MS. on the ritual offthe Armenian Ch ureb, 
* Mashtots’ (500 m.). There is abundance of tine 
Missals ail: here. We find also 36 vols. of 
Fathers of the English Church, 1843-51 (120 m.), and 
several Psalters. 

Mr. Chas. J. Sawyer offers the fine classical 
library of the late James Bailey, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a friend of Porson and 
Waketield, some of whose annotations are in the 
books. Among interesting items are the A°schylus 
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*‘ex. off. H. Stephani,” 1557; a Paris Catullus of 
1534: a Euripides of 1544 (the third edition of the 
dramatist); an edition of Valla in Gothic type, 
unknown to Lowndes; and several other specimens 
of early presses of great value. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith has a very interesting Cata- | 
logue of Engraved Portraits, at very low prices. | 


Among the few more expensive items we note 
Bartolozzi, Carlini, and G. Cipriani, representing 
the three arts of painting, engraving, and sculpture, 
a magnificent engraving, 12. ; 
Sacheverell, 1/. lx. Under Robert Emmet is a folio 
broadside, nearly half being occupied by an en- 
graving of the interior of the court, and Emmet 
pleading, “If the French land in Ireland,” Xe., 
Dublin, 1803, very rare, 2/. 2s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have a splendid 
copy of Daniell’s rare work, ‘ African Scenery and 
Animals, 30 beautifully coloured plates; a set of 
the publications of the Ethnological Society, the 
Anthropological Society, and the Anthropological 
Institute, exceedingly rare, 25/.; anda set of 7h 
‘Atheneum, 1828-1901, 42/. We cannot object to the 
comment, “ Zhe Atheneum needs no recommenda- 
tion.” Burton's ‘Arabian Nights, very scarce, is 
31/7. 10s.; Lycett’s ‘ Australia,’ 16/. 16s. ; a set of the 
Delphin Classics, 15/.; an extra-illustrated copy of 
Burnet’s ‘History of his Own Time,’ 1724-34, 35’. ; 
Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend,’ 1520. very rare, 21/.; 
and a choice set of Coleridge. Pickering, 1836-53, 
3x7. 18s. Under Cornwall we find Carew and Pol- 
whele. There are a number of first editions of 


Dickens. Books on the drama include the ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews,’ further illustrated by 200 fine 
portraits, and with 28 autograph letters, IS3S-9, 


A fine uncut copy of Boydell’s ‘ History 
of the Thames,’ 1794-6, 12/7. 12s. Other general items 
include Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ 17 vols., 
9/. 9s.: Hodgson’s ‘ Northumberland,’ very rare, 36/.; 
‘Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ large paper, Graves, 95J.; 
anda long set of Ritson, 1783-1833, 28/7. 10s. There 
are also choice works under Furniture. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, Manchester, has Agrippa’s 
‘Trattato di Scientia d'Arme,’ first edition, 1553, 
10/.: Bohn’s extra volumes, 2/. 10s.:; *The Kama 
Sutra of Vatsyayna,’ 7 parts as issued, Benares, 
1883, 1/. 15s. (only a few printed for private circula- 
tion); Laing’s ‘Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,’ 
i844, 1/7. 4s. ; Quarles’s ‘ Divine Poems,’ 1664, I/. 4s.; 
a complete set of the publications of the Type 
Facsimile Society, 6 portfolios. 4to, 10/. 10s. ; and 
Law's ‘Hampton Court Palace,’ 1/. 14s. There are 
a number of interesting items under America, 
Angling (including the first edition of Hawkins’s 
“Walton and Cotton,’ 1760, 2/. 7s. 67.), Devonshire 
and Lancashire (where we find an account of ‘The 
Surey Demoniack,’ 1697-8, 3/. 3s.). We note among 
general items a set of JZouschold Words, of The 
Reereative Review, and several volumes of 7’ 
Reasoner, edited by Holyoake. 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich sends us Short Cata- 
logue No. 16. Each of the four hundred and fifty 
items contains matter of interest. Among these 
we note a few: Freind’s ‘ Prelectiones Chymice,’ 
1726, is 16x. The work is a eulogy of Newton's 
principles, and was attacked in the ‘Acta Erudi- 
torum,’ 1710, which attack the author replied to 
(Phil. Trans. xxvii. 330). The first edition of 
Paracelsus, 1578, is 1/. 10s. Under China is the 
rare first edition of Baudier’s ‘ History of the Court 
of the King of China,’ 1635, 2/. 10s. The first 


o2/, 10s 


and a portrait of | 


edition of Dryden’s ‘Conquest of Granada,’ blue 
morocco by Riviere, 1672, is 21/7. ; Lavater’s ‘Of 
Ghostes and Spirites walking by Nyght,’ 1572, 
| 12/. 12s. ; Vair’s * Trois Livres des Charmes Sorce- 
lages, ou Enchantemens,’ 1533, 3/. 3s. (the rare first 
French edition); and a genuine copy of the second 
| edition of Boceaccio, 1625, price 25/.. This is much 
rarer than that of 1620. The entry of the ‘ De- 
cameron’ at Stationers’ Hall states: ‘ Master 
William Jaggard, recalled by my lord of Canter- 
buryes command.” It is evident, however, that 
the prohibition was soon withdrawn. Under Oxford 
Presses we tind Alfonso de Valdes’s ‘Dialogue of 
the Sack of Rome’ and the ‘ Reglas Gramaticales,’ 
1586, 21/.. There is a long and interesting note as 
to these in the catalogue. Both have the Paris 
imprint: “There can be no doubt that Barnes 
tinding that the publication of Spanish Protestant 
books was very unpopular at the time, changed the 
imprint on part of the edition of the ‘Grammar, 
and placed the Paris imprint on the ‘ Dialogue.’ ” 
| The following rarity heads the list of Incunabula: 
‘Consolat del Mar,’ Barcelona, 14 July, 1494, 1207. 
Ihis is the first copy of the second edition offered 
for sale in modern times. Only two other copies 
are known: one in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
France, and the other in the University Library of 
Cagliari, in Sardinia. This work ‘twas the foun- 
dation of modern maritime law.” When will some 
wealthy lover of books be found to purchase Mr. 
Voynich’s unique collection of ** unknown books” ? 
We note that the advertisement still appears at 
the back of the catalogue. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W £ cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

Sr. Switutn (‘fA poor thing, but mine own ”),.— 
Is it not an abbreviation of Touchstone’s ‘‘ A poor 
virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, lut mine 
own” (‘As You Like It,’ Act V. se. iv.) ? 

A. L. Maynew (‘‘ Man in the street ’).— The 
quotation from Emerson's ‘Conduct of Life’ was 
given at 9S. ii. 151. 

E. Latnam (‘SOh for a blast of that dread 
horn !”).—‘ Marmion,’ canto vi. stanza xxxiii. See 
also ‘ Rob Roy,’ chap. ii. 

NOTICF, 

Editorial communications should be addr 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Guaries’= Rane 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 











